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Christmas Mission Bells 


By ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 


WITH DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


AS HAT memories 
eq they evoke— 
re 


#4 these Mission 
wd Bells! The 
4 ringing of their 
! silver chimes, 
one by one, as 
Father Junipero founded his 
chain of missions up and 
down the Coast, waked to 
life, sleeping valleys and lofty 
mountains that hitherto had 
known no other sound than 
the soft voices of Nature, or 
the quiet singing of the natives 
—the music of their clappers 
called the Indian neophyte 
to prayer, to decadence and 
to his final annihilation—the 
clang of their brazen tongues summoned 
the cassocked friar from contemplation in 
his flower-decked garden to the cool white 
nave of the mission church—summoned too 
the dark-eyed Spanish lady from the still- 
ness of her patio to prayer before the carved- 
wood altars, to her marriage, to the baptism 
of her children. 

Each year their Christmas  carillons 
called the countryside to behold the Infant 
in the manger, and to witness anew the 
mystery-plays of the Holy Week. Their 
echoes quieted the dying embers of Spanish 








glory and bade farewell for- 
ever to the pastoral epoch of 
California: 


Bells of the past, whose long-for- 
gotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 
Tinging the sober twilight of the 
present 
With color of romance. 


I hear your call, and see the sun 
descending 
On rock, and wave and sand, 
As down the Coast the Mission 
voices blending 
Girdle the heathen land. 


Before me rise the dome-shaped 
Mission towers, 
The white Presidio; 
The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 
The priest in stole of snow. 


Once more I see Portola’s cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun; 

And past the headland, northward, slowly drifting, 
The freighted galleon. 


Now, alas, their tongues are stilled, for 
in this, our workaday life of to-day, the voice 
of the church is well-nigh silenced. The 
old bronze bell, with its sweet silver alloy, 
echoing the beat of the hammer, clanging 
back and forth in merry chime—the aged 
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bellringer, alternately hanging to and 
hoisted by his rope—Sabbath bell, Easter 
bell, and Christmas bell—all alike have 
departed. The strike of the city hall clock 
has taken their place! 

Despite neglect and Time’s destroying 
finger, however, in many of California’s 
missions, the bells survive, and still hang in 
their campanarios—in some they even 
summon a few worshipers to prayer. Four 
bells at San Juan Capistrano—a like number 
at San Gabriel—three at Santa Inez, 
ring their matins 
and their vespers. 
San Antonio’s 
voice is hushed, 
to be sure, but 
may yet be resur- 
rected. And only 
recently, we list- 
ened as the lonely 
bell at San Mi- 
guel rang out the 
angelus at even- 
tide, and at San 
Luis Obispo, on 
a peaceful Sab- 
bath morning 
we heard the 
cracked bell from 
the tower sum- 
mon to mass a 
few swarthy men 
and a handful of 
dark women clad 
in black and 
wearing shawls 
upon their heads. 

Yet, a century 
ago, these same 
bells were sum- 
moning thou- 
sands of Indian 
COnVEETS to 
prayer. What strange congregations they 
must have called together—what wild tribes- 
men and women and naked children! The 
mission fathers had many a fierce struggle, 
spiritually and physically, to hold their 
proselytes in check. During winter, the 
missions overflowed with savages cultivating 
the soil in exchange for clothing, nourish- 
ment and protection. Yet, all the while, 
they chafed under the restraint of this 
monotonously easy life, and, as spring 
approached, cast longing eyes toward the 
mountains, yearning for the independence 
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of their former lives, and finally, standing 
it no longer, forsook the fathers and their 
teachings, often turning fiercely upon them. 
Good old Padre Palou tells of desperate 
fights for life near San Diego. Later on, as 
a protection, each mission was provided with 
a presidio, garrisoned with a handful of 
soldiers, and these, heavily armed, mounted 
guard during service in each corner of the 
church. 

Louis Choris, a French painter, who 
visited the Coast in 1822, gives a graphic 
account of the 
fearsome grip in 
which the fathers 
held their con- 
gregations. On 
Sundays and fes- 
tivals at divine 
service, all the 
Indians, of no 
matter what age 
or sex, were 
obliged to come 
to church, and 
there kneel down 
in prayer. Chil- 
dren,to the num- 
ber of fifty—the 
best converts 
these, brought up 
by the mission- 
aries themselves 
—surrounded the 
officiant and 
aided him during 
the service, which 
they accompa- 
nied with the 
sound of musical 
instruments— 
chiefly drums, 
cymbals, trum- 
pets and tam- 
bours de basque. It was by the noise of 
these instruments that the fathers sought 
to work upon the imagination of their 
neophytes and “‘make men of these savages.” 

And truly it seemed the only way to do it. 
When the drums began to beat and the 
cymbals to clang, the Indians, in affright, 
fell flat upon the ground as if half dead, and 
lay there until the end of the service, which 
surely they could not follow for it was read 
in Latin. At its conclusion, they had to be 
told a dozen times that mass was over before 
they dared to stir. 
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The bronze bells which had summoned 
them to pray now pealed forth again. The 
Indians streamed out from church and over 
into the cemetery opposite, and there held 
their festival dance. 


f) Trembloté et mysterieur 











The men, almost naked, wore feathers, and 
belts ornamented with feathers and shells— 
their money—but their bodies were painted 
with regular 
lines of black, 
red and white, 
some, however, 
dyeing the en- 
tire upper half 
of the body 
black and the 
lower half red. 
They danced 
in rhythm, six 
or eight to- 
gether, armed 
with lances and 
making music 
by slapping the 
handsand sing- 
ing airs like 
this one here 
given, vw hich 
Choris record- 
ed for us. The 
women danced 
apart, a graver 
and quieter 
measure —the 
whole descrip- 
tion vividly 
recalls the wild 
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Bonfires blazed up in the street and in the 
old triangular plaza in the center of the 
town—the house windows glowed with light 
—rockets mounted heavenward, children 
shouted with joy, and all prepared for the 
merry-making of the Holy Week. 

As the evening wore on, the crowd 
wandered up to the church, all alight and 
soon filled to overflowing. Anyone who has 
seen San Carlos can readily fill in the 
picture, for the old church—still one of the 
best preserved 
in California— 
stands with fa- 
cade complete, 
with bells still 
hanging in the 
belfry, with its 
interior in ex- 
cellent repair, 
an organ in its 
shallow tran- 
sept, a high al- 
tar in its shal- 
low apse. 

Before this 
altar that 
Christmas Eve 
the Virgin bent 
in wonder over 
the new-born 
Babe. From 
the transept 
came the notes 
of an organ, 
doubtless a 
counterpart of 
the little one 
still to be seen, 
treasured by 


Igorrotedances ay 8 "SC Peuadte . the lone priest 

of the present - at San Juan 

day. And now Bautista, a tiny 

contrast this wheezy affair, 
Their brazen tongues summoned cassocked friars 4 


picture with 
another rec- 
orded twenty-five years later by a man 
worthy of all belief, the Alcalde of Monterey. 

It was Christmas Eve of 1846 at Monterey 
—a momentous Christmas Eve, too, for 
the fate of the state hung in the balance. 
Declared a part of the Union, the little 
American army near Los Angeles was still 
fighting to maintain this claim. As soon as 
the sun had set, the bells of old San Carlos 
rang out a merry chime, just as they do at 
the present time on quiet Sunday mornings. 


whose thread- 
like notes ac- 
companied the Virgin’s adoration. Then 
entered a company of shepherds in loose 
garments, and carrying tall staves orna- 
mented with streamers of various color and 
surmounted with crowns of flowers. They 
were led by the Angel Gabriel in person, 
whose purple wings shaded his garments of 
light. When they approached the manger, all 
knelt in worship, singing Christmas carols. 

A hermit now appeared with a long white 
beard, carrying his missal and scourging 
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lash, and clad in his faded cassock. With 
him walked a wild huntsman, dressed in 
skins, and bearing a huge truncheon hung 
with fragments of jingling metal, while be- 
hind these two sneaked the Evil One, robed 
in flame with cloven hoofsand horns on head. 

As the shepherds, kneeling before the altar, 
sang their songs of worship and wonder, 
the hermit and the hunter, tempted by the 
Prince of Darkness, instead of adoring with 
them, lingered behind to indulge in a game 
of dice. But the hermit was troubled all 
the while, zealously reading his missal at 
every opportunity during the pauses in the 
game. The hunter played on, however, 
until he had lost everything, then staked 
his soul and lost again! 

The Tempter, emboldened by this success, 
now pushed in among the shepherds, but 
here he encountered the Angel Gabriel with 
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his flaming sword and, quailing before him, 
shrinking, precipitately fled. The hermit 
and hunter, disenthralled, knelt in peni- 
tential homage. The shepherds, departing 
in procession, sang their hosannas and the 
entire congregation joined in the chorus. 

During the evenings that followed Christ- 
mas, this play was re-enacted before invited 
guests in the more important houses of the 
town, to an accompaniment of violin and 
guitar, and concluded with a riata-dance 
performed by the shepherds who trod its 
intricate measures with wonderful dexterity. 
Three days after Christmas came the 
Santos Innocentes, resembling our April 
Fool Day, with its practical jokes and 
laughter, and thereafter followed 
preparations for the carnival. 

All these festivities have now waned and 
departed along with the Spanish life. But 


soon 
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The old church—San Carlos—still one of the best preserved, with facade complete, bel!s still hanging 
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a shadow of their romantic charm lingers 
in a few old Spanish towns. Life has not 
yet wholly left the missions. Few, indeed, 
are entirely abandoned. Soledad, Purisima 
and San Jose have crumbled where they 
stood. San Antonio of Padua, once the 
richest of all the northern churches, sleeps 
in its lonely valley, the dwelling-place of 
owls and squirrels. (Quite all the others, I 
think, are inhabited and wake at times to 
a show of life. Some are in good repair 
and zealously kept up by solitary priests or 
public-spirited townspeople, and a few, like 
Santa Barbara, still shine in their pristine 
glory, glowing with the rude paintings that 
the Indian neophytes stained upon their 
walls. San Miguel, though newly white- 
washed outside, retains its interior decora- 
tions intact—its rude pulpit painted in 
strange blendings of the darker shades of 
green, dull blue and purple; its two gigantic 
fans of St. James at each end of the chancel 
rail; its ceiling, beamed and corbeled, and 
covered with old-rose stencils, and its high 
altar whose columns with queer Aztec 
heads, shelter wooden saints in niches, the 
mighty Saint Michael enshrined in the 
center. 





Phe Golden Gate 





Santa Inez, too, though the nave has been 
whitewashed, retains much of its ancient 
decoration—its choir painted after the man- 
ner of many a Spanish and Italian church, 
rudely imitating marbles of various colors, 
and its altar-fronts still embellished with 
the baskets of fruits and flowers that 
Raphael, the venerable Indian who died 
but a short while ago, painted with such 
infinite care upon them. This mission 
contains some of the most interesting church 
furniture to be found along the Coast, fine 
linens and laces, vestments of old brocade 
and cloth of gold, reliquaries and cande- 
labra, bits of wrought iron and old wooden 
furniture—all watchfully guarded by the 
resident priest. 

Happily a spirit of conservation has 
begun to sweep over the land, and each 
remaining memento of the padres and their 
work, has become an object of price to be 
carefully laid away. Patriotic groups of 
men and women, realizing the historical 
importance of the few remaining relics of 
Spanish occupation, are marking historic 
spots with tablets and signs, and keeping 
for future generations the memories of the 
Mission Bells. 


Evenfall at the Gate 


By INA COOLBRITH 


Author of “SONGS OF THE GOLDEN GATE” 


A rose-shot purple on the sunset hills, 


And skies of golden fire; 


Silence that, like a benediction, fills 


The hour, save where the lyre 


Of ocean throbs in strains that fall and rise 


Against the harbor bar; 


Then dusk, and on the brow of Tamalpais 


Trembles a single star. 
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The inn where it is proposed to make the old padres live again 


Sentiment as an Asset 


A Christmas Sermon 


By Jacos A. Rus 


Author of ““THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN,” “How THE 
OTHER HatrF Lives” 


E were traveling up the Rhine last summer, and 

put up overnight in the city of Mainz. It was a 

fine cool night, but though our rooms at the 

hotel were comfortable, we found it impossible 

to sleep. A band next door played unceasingly, 
far into the morning. It was a continuous performance of the most 
exasperatingly industrious band I ever heard. In the morning I 
asked the landlord about it. ‘That,’ he said, ‘“‘was in the beer- 
garden around the corner. It abuts on the hotel. You should go 
and see it by all means. It is a famous place.” 

We went at once. The garden was a medieval cloister, very 
slightly made over to suit its modern use. Indeed, I can hardly 
think just what the changes were, except that tables for the beer- 
drinkers had taken the place of the pews or chairs, or whatever 
the monks used at prayers in the chapel. The old paintings were 
still there, if memory serves me right, the vaulted ceiling, the 
general look of the monastery—even the sacred name. That had 
not been changed either. The Cloister of the Holy Ghost had 








merely become the beer-garden of the Holy Ghost. And as such 
it was known throughout that country. 

I don’t know when I have had such a shock. The chill of it 
abides with me yet. To me, born and bred in a school of liberal 
Protestant thought, it seemed rank blasphemy. But when I said 
as much to my German friends they looked surprised, and when 
they saw I meant it, laughed at me. All that summer, as I drove 
over the country roads in southern Germany, every little while 
passing crosses and crucifixes hung with flowers by the simple 
peasant folk who found time to turn aside from the tasks of the 
day to say a prayer or send up a thought that was not of the muck 
and of the daily grind, I contrasted their way with that of the city 
folk who lived in the shadow, of what was to me the great sacrilege; 
and I confess it was very much to the disadvantage of the latter. 
They seemed to me to have lost something which all their education, 
their schools, their smart uniforms, their evident prosperity, didn’t 
make up for. Sentiment? Well, perhaps that is as good a way 
of putting it as any. Call it sentiment if you please. But it was 
sentiment which no people can afford to lose. 

They will get it back when the pendulum swings that way again, 
for after all you cannot dislodge wholesome sentiment from the 
German nature—not for long. Its roots in the people are too deep. 
And, as I said, the uprooting had gone no farther than the head. 
Sut even with that there is danger, to my way of thinking in our 
naterial, headstrong day. You cannot divorce healthy sentiment 
from a people’s life without danger of its going on the rocks that 
are all about. When all is said and done, sentiment is what binds 
the world together. Men may have too much of it, but nations can- 
not have too little of it without suffering lasting, irreparable loss. 

I am saying this because my mind has been busy all spring with 
the proposition to revive on California soil the day of the Franciscan 
fathers who left their visible tracks in the string of missions all 
along the Coast. Someone has sent me a newspaper account of 
the monastery they are about to build at Riverside as part of 
Frank Miller’s Mission Inn, where it is proposed to make the old 
padres and their day live again in a great mission spectacle after 
the fashion of the Oberammergau passion play. Iam glad of this, 
for I know it will be well done there, and if it were not well done it 
had better not be attempted at all. I know Riverside and I know 
Frank Miller and his “inn.” I was there when the matter was 
talked up last winter, and I saw it take shape in an Easter morning 
service under the cross on the height of Mount Roubidoux which, 
they tell me, few of those who saw the sun rise there on that bright 
morning will soon forget. I cherish in my own soul an ideal which 
I expect yet to see made real: I see a throng of pilgrims, men and 
women, winding their way up the mountain on Christmas Eve, 




















By the cross on the height of Mount Roubidoux 


bearing torches and singing as they go. I see them passing under 
the shoulder of the mountain out of sight, only to reappear farther 
up, climbing ever higher under the Yuletide skies, toward the 
cross that crowns the summit where peals out its message of peace 
on earth and good will toward men, and gathering there to sing 
the old songs that go straight to the hearts of men. 

Is this sentiment? If so, it is of a kind we have had too little 
of too long. I have watched the growing tenderness for Christmas 
these forty years with a joy I cannot easily tell you of. To me 








Yuletide has ever been the great warm heart-feast of mankind. 
It struck me with a chill when I found it disregarded, almost 
despised in the land I had chosen for my home. But I have lived 
to see the Christmas tree hold triumphant entry—I had almost 
said too triumphant, for we need have a care that with our national 
love of exaggeration and of putting a price on things, we do not 
corrupt the soul of it with too much and too expensive gift-giving. 
Christmas stands for kindliness, neighborliness, and cannot be 
interpreted in dollars or their equivalent. But here is the kind of 
thing to which it especially lends itself. And where could there 
be a fitter setting for such an outdoor Yuletide festival than the 
mountain top under California’s starry skies with the cross hallowed 
to the memory of the devoted monk whose life sacrifice breught the 
gospel to the children of its soil? 

Commercial? Christmas, never. You may mar it with extrava- 
gance—for a season—but you never can brutalize the Holy Eve 
to the evil of merchandise any more than you can Easter morning 
with its hallowed hopes. My pilgrims would check that strain in 
their own way. As for the play, enterprise will have to take care 
of that, or it will never be; though I fancy it will be a losing enter- 
prise for years to come. There is another check on that, if it be 
needed—enterprise alone could never carry it out any more than 
it could conceive it. Mr. Miller is not merely a hotelkeeper; he is 
a poet. That is his real office and function and therein lies the best 
guarantee that interest will not be allowed to outstrip sentiment, 
to its loss. 

But suppose it were necessary for enterprise, frankly commercial, 
to step in and reclaim for us something we are in danger of losing, 
I should still give my vote for it without hesitation. In the fast 
failing tradition of a day that is past, the day of the mission fathers 
with its romance, its devotion, its strong local coloring, shall be 
losing something we cannot afford to let go, unless we hold it fast. 
It is not merely a local sentiment connected with the ruined mission. 
It is not merely an attractive card for tourists from the East. It is 
a great deal more than that. California almost alone in our land 
has a tradition that is wholesome and savors’of the soil it is rooted 
in. It has a distinct type of architecture which the general govern- 
ment has recognized in ordering all public buildings in the southern 
part of California to be built in the so-called mission style, not 
because of the sentiment alone that is attached to it, but because 
it is good and practical as well as beautiful and suited to the 
climate and the landscape. 

And so were the lives of the men whose memory it perpetuates, 
sweet and kindly and of good report. We in the East turn with. 
pride to the picture of the handful of pilgrims landing at Yuletide 
on the bleak New England coast to found there a government 
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rooted in freedom of conscience, and we do so with cause. With 
equal pride may you retrace on California’s sod the steps of the 
faithful friars who planted the cross in the wilderness and bore it 
high with a heroism and a toilsome sacrifice that deserved a better 
reward than that the houses they built should be let crumble to ruin 
in a hundred years. 

We cannot afford to forget the New England pilgrims. We 
cannot afford to forget the devoted fathers who christened our 
southwestern land and its people. All the more because ours is a 
money-mad day, whose lust for wealth would bury all else out of 
sight, must we cling to the things that make for sentiment so-called, 
so long as that sentiment is wholesome and national; or else we 
run the risk of bartering the Cloister of the Holy Ghost for the 
beer-garden of the Holy Ghost. Less than those over there 
could we afford that? For our danger in the doing would be 
greater. 

Sentiment! Why should anyone despise the word? ‘To what 
do we appeal when we invoke men’s patriotism in love of the flag? 
What was it that made Shakespeare say that “the man who hath 
no music in his soul is fit for treason, stratagem and _ spoils?” 
What is it that speaks to us so mightily in Edward Everett Hale’s 
story: “The Man Without a Country?” Why do we in America 
to-day re-enact the folk-dances, sing the folk-songs of the Old 
World when trying to bring home to our people the lesson that when 
we put back into the lives of the children their play, their joy, 
their real childhood—we bind about the Republic with hoops of 
steel—make men and women that are worthy of their country and 
of their flag? Human freedom without them, without the robin 
and the dandelion, is a hollow mockery. 

There can be a materialism even of beauty and art and leisure 
and loveliness, just as it crops out where the heart is forgotten 
for the head. Here is California’s opportunity. Its oldest civili- 
zation is rooted in a past of purest poetry and devotion. Let her 
cling to it. We will all be the better for it. All the harder can 
we wage war on the dragons that threaten our national life to-day. 
We build settlements, we fight tuberculosis and child-labor. We 
fight in vain unless we are backed by a sentiment that reaches 
down underneath the civic, economic, matter-of-fact aspect of it 
all to the conviction that we are all God’s children and that hence 
we cannot let one another perish. So it is with all things. Cali- 
fornia’s opportunity is not her privilege only, but her duty toward 
America. 















How Padre Antonio Buried the Bells 


By CHARLOTTE WILSON 


DRAWINGS 


RAY HIDALGO stood in the 
church door, sore beset by grief and 
trouble. He was a great heavy- 
limbed giant of a man, strong of 
body after all his hardships; rough- 

hewn, passionate-eyed, with a lame walk like 

the crippled god of the heathen. All about 
him the forest thrilled to the sweet October 
morning. The frost had not yet fallen; and 

a rainy August had left the trees as green as 

spring. Fray Hidalgo surveyed the smiling 

picture, and once more his quick and ardent 
spirit rebounded toward hope. Could the 

Lord forget the sweat and blood, the tears 

and vigils, His servants had already spent for 

this goodly land? Could He be unmindful 
of the souls of these kindly heathens? With 
an upward bound of his stubborn heart, Fray 

Hidalgo declared it, for the thousandth time, 

to be impossible. 

So absorbing were his thoughts that he 
was hardly aware of the figure in the bright 
scene before him which, more than anything 
else, had given that upward lift to his 
musings. Across the brook yonder, young 
Padre Antonio was at work in his fall 
garden. Against the springing green of the 
onion-tops his dark friar’s robe fluttered sere 
as an autumn leaf; but the band of blonde 
hair about his tonsured head, as he stooped 
in the furrow, shone bright as yellow silk in 
the sunshine. Fray Hidalgo turned from 
the church door, and started down the path 
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toward the brook. As he passed among 
them, with his lame, soldier-like walk, even 
the laziest of the Indian youths, basking like 
bronze-hued lizards in the sunshine, looked 
up with a light of pleasure in their inscruta- 
ble eyes. An old woman, sitting in front 
of the chief’s great round lodge, grinding 
corn in a metate, stopped him, holding up 
before him a bright-colored picture of some 
saint, and chattering in voluble perplexity. 
Fray Hidalgo listened kindly; their questions 
were never too childish or too crude for his 
careful consideration. Behind the friar’s 
house Padre Lorenzo was asleep on his back 
in the sunshine; down by the brook two of 
the soldiers, Diego Teran and Fernando 
Cordova—the worst of a worthless lot—were 
furtively quarreling over their dice, with one 
sullen eye upon the padre presidente. 
But, in the midst of all this discouragement, 
one other figure—besides Padre Antonio’s 
bent, tonsured head beyond the brook- 

brought the light to Fray Hidalgo’s troubled 
eyes. At the door of old Witunka’s wigwam 
Frédérique, the little French maiden, sat 
with her back to the sun, working with quick 
fingers upon a bright-colored reed mat. But 
the next moment the light of pleasure faded 
from his face; for Captain Ilario de Velasco, 
the commander of the soldiers, and the very 
thorn in the padre presidente’s long-suffer 
ing side, appeared from within, whither he 
had gone to fetch her more reeds for her 
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weaving. He wasa tall, fine figure of a man 
with a laughing eye and a hard and reckless 
face. Seeing the padre, he made a wry face 
as he paused in the doorway; but Frédérique, 
whose face had been very grave as she bent 
over her weaving, looked up over her 
shoulder at him, lifting her little brown head 
with a gesture which, even to the padre at 
his distance, clearly indicated dismissal. 
Behind the light, laughing imperiousness of 
her look there appeared a definite purpose. 
And the captain, with an exaggerated sub- 
missiveness which had something of mockery 
in it, deposited his burden at her feet, laid 
his hand upon his heart, and, turning upon 
his heel, sauntered carelessly away. 

She laid down her work as the padre 
approached, and rose to receive him. 
Simply as a daughter might look up at a 
father, she searched his furrowed face. Any- 
where she would have seemed good to look 
upon; but at this wild, uncouth outpost her 
mere girl’s slenderness, her inborn French 
daintiness and grace, gave her an air which 
startled the padre afresh every time he 
looked at her. It was no wonder that the 
Indians, whose prisoner she was, let her do 
whatever she willed, except to leave them. 
Nor was it any wonder that, with her life- 
long experience of vicissitude and danger, 
she had reached the early maturity which 
made her seem oftenest like some young 
barbaric princess, accustomed to authority, 
instead of the slip of a girl she really was— 
quite helpless even to protect herself, in 
truth, except for her own inborn resources of 
dignity and courage. Safe across the seas 
in La Rochelle, the padre sometimes thought 
she would have been like any other little 
French girl, only fuller of mischief and 
coquetry than most. Here, alas, amid un- 
tutored Indians, rough Spanish soldiers, and 
even faithless friars, coquetry was a mere 
desperate weapon; and mischief was quite 
drowned in the depths of the dark, watchful 
eyes. Now, however, even that look of 
watchfulness left her; and she stood awaiting 
him, a madonna in moccasins, humble, 
anxious, troubled; her little brown hands, 
lithe and dark as an Indian’s, almost, 
twisted tightly together behind her. Un- 
consciously she hid their betrayal of distress 
from the padre. 

Fray Hidalgo paused in his walk, for he 
saw that she wished to speak with him. 
“Thou art always busy, daughter,” he said 
quietly, picking up the mat she had dropped 
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and studying the cunning pattern with his 
dark, preoccupied eyes. “I would that all 
my brethren were as mindful of St. Bene- 
dict’s wise maxim: ‘Idleness is an enemy of 
the soul.’ ” 

The swift color under Frédérique’s brown 
skin betrayed her pleasure in the austere 


padre’s praise. But she brushed it aside 
with a little modest, laughing look. “I work 


because I cannot be idle, father,’’ she an- 
swered, in her soft gay voice. ‘One deserves 
no praise for doing what one wishes.” But, 
with her next words, one heard the melan- 
choly which often underlay the gayety of 
her speeches—like brown leaves in the bed 
of a sunny brook: 

“My fingers ease my—mind—padre.” 

The padre gave her a quick, paternal look. 
Some anxious questions that had assailed 
him from time to time recurred to him now; 
but they were of a sort which some sore 
instinct withheld him from probing. It was 
natural for him now to concern himself with 
men’s troubles—with fighting, with a man’s 
labor of the body and the mind. As he stood 
there, with his eyes, under their heavy black 
brows, bent upon the ground, Frédérique 
spoke. Shespoke hesitantly, yet passionately: 

“Tell me, father—thou wilt pardon me, 
I know—but is it true that they are talking 
in Mexico, of giving up the mission ?” 

Fray Hidalgo’s face contracted as from 
the pain of a blow. There was anger in it, 
too, for a moment, for he knew that Velasco 
had been tattling. Then as he looked upon 
her, waiting for his answer, his face softened 
toward her. 

“Tt is true that it is being considered— 
yes,” he admitted painfully. ‘We have 
labored in the face of many untoward cir- 
cumstances—which the authorities cannot 
know. We have not prospered as_ they 
expected, and the last report of the visitador 
was unfavorable. But I trust that the 
blessed St. Francis will protect us, and that 
the banner of the Holy Cross shall not be 
beaten backward from the wilderness.” 

“Surely they cannot,” said Frédérique, her 
little dark face rather piteous in its courage. 
‘““Where—where wouldst thou go, father— 
thou and the other brothers ?” 

“Back to Coahuila,” answered the padre, 
with somber eyes. “I, for one, to the 
mission at Monclova. There, at least, | 
may get tidings of my shepherdless flock.”’ 

He moved on, and the girl, seeing his stern 
shrinking from the subject, made no effort 








to detain him. Indeed, her own thoughts 
darkened her eyes with a brooding  per- 
plexity. She sat down again to her weaving, 
but her hands lay quite motionless in her lap. 

Fray Hidalgo continued his lame walk 
toward the garden-plot across the brook, 
where Padre Antonio was still working on in 
the sunshine. He straightened up from his 
gardening as the father presidente ap- 
proached. He had a short, strongly-made 
body, thick-set, but alert and quick; a fair, 
open face, plain, but most ingenuous; and a 
blue eye uncommonly full of light. Until he 
saw Fray Hidalgo, Padre Antonio had loved 
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do what she willed 


but three persons: God, St. Francis, and his 
mother. For the rest, he had loved souls. 
But from the first time he had looked upon 
Fray Hidalgo’s great, lame body and pas- 
sionate, scarred face, he had loved—not a 
soul—but a man. 

The two had met at this forlorn outpost of 
St. Francis, in the northern wilderness of 
New Spain. The little mission had been 
struggling along for almost a year when Fray 
Hidalzo—whom the vague rumors from the 
northern harvest field had always called like 
a trumpet—was sent up from Zacetecas at 
the head of the first relief expedition. When, 
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after their hard march of many days across 
the lonely, unmarked prairies, they were at 
last within a league of where they expected 
to find the mission, they were overjoyed to 
see a procession with banners winding 
through the forest to meet them. As it came 
nearer, however, the hearts of the new- 
comers bled to see it. At the head of the 
motley procession of Indians and soldiers 
were only two friars: one a lamentable wreck 
of a man who fell down before his brethren 
and began blubbering shamefully; the other 
a blue-eyed ‘youth, short of stature, who 
stood up proudly under the cross he carried, 
chanting the litany alone when his comrade’s 
voice failed him. His bare feet were torn 
and bleeding; his hollow cheeks burned with 
fever, and his friar’s gown was in rags; but 
he marshalled his wild flock before the new- 
comers as if an emperor could not be 
prouder of his retinue. A critic might have 
said he lacked a monk’s humility; but Fray 
Hidalgo, himself a proud and passionate 
spirit, felt his heart melt within him as he 
looked upon the lad. 

The old monk clung to the new presi- 
dente’s robe, babbling out the tale of his 
sufferings, and begging permission to return 
to Mexico. Fray Hidalgo looked down 
upon him without answering. When he did 
speak, it was to the young friar who had 
borne the crucifix. 

“And thou, my son,” he asked search- 
ingly, “wouldst thou too return to the south 
for a season—to rest after thy distresses ?” 

The young monk turned to the older, his 
open, earnest face. Their eyes met in the 
long look of those who understand each 
other without words. 

“Nay, my father!” he answered, his eyes 
flashing, with a look at the groveling friar. 
Then, as though he feared in himself the 
deadly sin of spiritual pride, he bowed his 
head and added humbly, “TI will stay with 
thee and tend the flock in the wilderness.” 

From that time the two had been like 
father and son. 

When he arrived that night at the mission, 
Fray Hidalgo had found among the Indian 
women a little white maiden of singular 
comeliness and grace. Questioned con- 
cerning her, Padre Antonio had told him of 
a bloody night when the neophytes of the 
mission had wrested two French prisoners 
from some raiding Indians from the north- 
ward, and brought them in triumph to the 
village. One was a man, sorely wounded, 


for whom Padre Antonio himself had ad- 
ministered the extreme unction and closed 
the dumb, tormented eyes when he died. 
The other was the girl—the dead French- 
man’s daughter. Fray Hidalgo had never 
dreamed what this recital had cost the other; 
nor that, from the night he spoke of, the 
devil had not ceased whispering at the 
young monk’s elbow. Nor had he ever 
surprised the look with which, sometimes, 
the eyes of the little French maiden rested 
upon the young padre’s broad back, or upon 
the band of gold about his tonsured head. 
His own youth was as dust behind him—and 
he had no eyes for such things. 

For two years, now, Fray Hidalgo had 
been coming to understand what he had un- 
dergone—the fresh-faced lad from Zacetecas 
—before his own arrival. His own trials 
since had been scarcely less. Drought 
brought famine, and overflow, pestilence— 
the Indians were fickle as children and his 
own brethren constantly exasperated him by 
their plodding apathy. As for the reckless 
Spanish soldiers who had drifted to this wild 
frontier, the very beasts of the forests seemed 
to shame them. He—and his few faithful 
workers—had surmounted obstacles of 
which the preoccupied officials in Mexico 
never dreamed. And now— 

“Thy gardening prospers, my son,” he 
said, as Padre Antonio straightened up 
among his vegetables at his approach. “But 
thy look pleases me not. Too many vigils, 
my son, may aid the devil instead of shaming 
him.” 

Padre Antonio looked back at him, not 
speaking, as a favored son looks at his 
father. ‘My look is no heavier than thine,” 
he said at last, with a sorrowful, direct glance 
that fell at once to his work. And then—for 
Padre Antonio observed his vow to be 
sparing of speech more strictly than most— 
he demanded passionately, ‘“Tell me—will 
they give up the mission?” 

Fray Hidalgo let the veil of cheerfulness 
he had been wearing drop from before his 
face. There was a woeful sadness in his 
eyes as he stood returning the young friar’s 
look. It was as if it eased him to let that 
great pain flow from him, as the gushing of 
blood eases a wound. : 

“Nay, then, my son,” he said, “I know 
not. But my soul misgives me.” 

Absorbed in his own grief, he had not 
foreseen the effect of his words. Visibly the 
tide of the lad’s fresh young blood ebbed 
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back upon his heart, and for a moment he 
might have been about to faint. The padre, 
who had grown to feel that there was no 
limit to the other’s spiritual strength, was 
stricken with keen self-reproach. Who was 
he, an old, grief-hardened soldier, to lean so 
heavily upon the agonized courage of a mere 
tender lad? Now, at sight of the young 
friar’s need, there came to him, like a touch 
of healing, the difficult resignation he had 
for months wrestled for, in vain. 

“Nay, my son, nay,” he said, in his deep 
voice, with the rare, surprising tenderness of 
his huge strength, ‘Let us bow our hearts in 
submission. ‘Take it not so bitterly to heart. 
It may be the Lord needs us more in some 
other part of His vineyard. And, in His own 
time, He will raise up others to build upon 
the foundations we have laid.” 

He had comforted himself in his effort to 
give comfort; and he stood looking down 
upon his brother from his great height with 
a face of exalted peace. But Padre Antonio, 
who had stooped again, mechanically, to his 
work, lifted to him for an instant a strange, 
tormented look, as if he fain would speak, 
but could not. Then, for the first time, the 
knowledge shot through the other’s heart 
that something had come between them— 
there was something in the lad’s mind he 
did not know. 

The next day the order came. 
Indian from the south brought the great 
letter, signed with the official seal of the 
viceroy. He and his companions had been 
on the journey, he said, since the last new 
moon. They did not know what was in the 
letter, but they had been assured that the 
wrath of the great Manitou of the Spaniards 
would never cease to pursue them if they 
failed to deliver it safe into the hands of the 
white chief of the mission. They were 
received with elaborate ceremony, and the 
whole village became the scene of solemn 
festivities. Meanwhile, the presidente had 
set the other friars to the task of dismantling 
the church. He had judged it expedient not 
to let the Indians know of the evacuation, 
but to set out in the night. Such properties 
as could be carried with them were to be 
brought back to the mission at Monclova; 
the rest were to be buried, and a careful 
record made of their hiding-places. All 
that day, with bleeding hearts, the friars 
went stealthily about their tasks. The 
soldiers, in high good humor, went clanking 
their spurs and furbishing up their accouter- 
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ments as they had not done for many a day. 
They were quite ready to leave this barren 
outpost; there had been but scant sport 
there since Fray Hidalgo, with his terrible 
eye, had come to enforce with unappeasable 
anger the seventh commandment. Captain 
Velasco, particularly, was in the highest 
spirits—tormenting the sullen little Indian 
boys when none of the friars were looking, 
and leering openly at the squaws and 
maidens. 

Padre Antonio, at work in the church, 
heard Velasco’s voice below the window. 
He paused, listening! 

“The start will be made about midnight,” 
he was saying, as if he were rehearsing some- 
thing that must be carefully impressed upon 
a stupid mind. “It will be about an hour 
later when you miss me. You will quietly 
take my place and say nothing whatever, 
unless you are questioned. In the morning, 
when the worthy padre presidente misses 
me, you may tell him that my horse fell 
lame, and that I lagged behind to rest him. 
Then you may look back and swear oaths 
of astonishment that I am not to be seen.” 

“By the Lord!” answered the heavy voice 
of Fernando Cordova, with an evil laugh in 
it, “but I envy you the little vixen! Have a 
care, captain, that your eyes are not 
scratched out while you’re plucking your 
forbidden fruit! Bless me!’’ he added with 
an ugly grin, “if I haven’t half a mind to 
come back and take my chances with you!” 

Padre Antonio, his pale face at the 
window, saw Captain de Velasco answer 
with a smile which was like the baring of a 
wolf’s teeth. Cordova sprang back a step, 
like the craven he was: 

“Sacré!”’ he muttered in sulky resentment, 
“I did but jest.’ There’s no need of violence 
over a jest.” 

“See that it be a jest, then,”’ said Velasco, 
as he turned away with an apparently care- 
less gesture toward his sword-hilt. Then he 
turned in his tracks to add sharply, though 
in a low voice, “And see to it that there is 
no blabbing.” 

Padre Antonio’s face, at the window, 
might have belonged to one of the martyred 
saints he prayed to. Then it disappeared 
in the darkness of the church. 

Later, in the same bitter day, Fray 
Hidalgo paused in front of old Witunka’s 
tent. “Daughter,” he said. 

Instantly the French maiden appeared at 
the door of the wigwam. Between the 
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heavy braids of her brown hair, falling over 
each shoulder, her white, courageous little 
face looked piteous as a child’s. 

“Thou art alone?” said the padre. 

“Yes, father.” 


The padre dropped his voice. ‘Thou 
knowest we go to-night?” 
She kept her eyes on his face. “Captain 


de Velasco told me.” 

“Thou shalt go with us, daughter. The 
savages would not relinquish thee; but we go 
to-night, by stealth, and they will know it 
not. They will be late over their council- 
fires; and—” the padre’s face darkened, as 
that of one who acts sorely against his will, 
“T have ordered that all the braves be given 
brandy. Our plans are laid; in their first 
heavy sleep we shall quit the village. They 
will not miss us till morning. Then, if they 
overtake us—well, the soldiers shall fight 
for thee, daughter.” 

Still her great eyes did not leave his face. 
Her own was white like a jessamine petal. 

“T would not go, father,” she said at last, 
quite steadily. For a long moment she 
searched his face, some heavy secret linger- 
ing behind the barrier of her lips. Then it 
burst out like a cry. 

“Captain de Velasco wishes to take me to 
Mexico, to make me his wife. And—’” She 
turned her face away for a moment in a vain 
effort to hide the sickness and the terror in 
it—I would not be his wife, padre! Let 
me stay here with these simple savages; they 
have never harmed me—they never will. 
They think I am a daughter of the great 
Manitou of the pale faces. Every moon 
there come rumors of mine own people—the 
French—to the eastward. Soon they will 
build a city at the mouth of the great river. 
My father said it must be so. And—some- 
time—lI shall find means to send them word; 
and they will come and ransome me, and I 
shall find mine own people, and sail again 
for—France. But in Mexico—with Cap- 
tain de Velasco—” 

‘Even in Mexico,” said the Spanish padre 
sternly, “Captain de Velasco cannot wed an 
unwilling wife. If—” 

“But he says I shall never escape him— 
never!” cried out the girl involuntarily, with 
an irrepressible shudder. The next moment 
she seemed ashamed of the weakness of 
repeating such wild words. 

But the padre’s brow darkened like a 
thunder cloud. Into his face, moreover, 
there came a look of peculiar intensity; it 
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had become wholly the face of the priest, 
subtle, intent, to whom the good of the 
church is dearer than anything else under 
Heaven. More than once he had coveted 
this virgin soul for its uses; the fire that 
burned there, rightly directed, might make a 
Saint Agnes or a Saint Theresa. 

“Captain de Velasco,” he said in a low, 
vibrating voice, ‘has not counted upon the 
protection the church can throw about the 
unprotected. There is one refuge—” 

“Padre!” The cry broke from the girl as 
she stood before him, twisting her hands 
together like a frightened child’s. ‘“‘Padre— 
not that!” 

The padre’s passionate, solemn scrutiny 
would not release her, for all her distress. 
“Daughter,” he said at last, searchingly, 
“has the cloister never called thee ?” 
“Padre!” pleaded the girl again, faintly, 
“T am young—I have never—lived!”” The 
padre’s look did not waver, and after a 
moment she went on, as if combatting 
spoken arguments: “I can only just remem- 
ber the white streets and the ivy-covered 
towers of—France!’’ Unconsciously she 
clasped her hands over her heart. “All my 
life I have spent in these wildernesses! I 
want France—and life, padre!” 

The padre’s look melted at last to a stern 
sorrow. But something in her plea awoke 
in him an old bitter memory, and made him 
harder than he would else have been. After 
a long moment he was about to leave her; 
but he turned back to ask sharply: 

“Thou art sure that thou art—safe—with 
the savages? Forget not the danger of thy 
beauty, maiden.” 

“T am not—afraid,” she answered faintly, 
meeting his look with eyes that sued 
piteously for pardon. ‘I am not afraid—” 
She glanced toward the soldier’s lodge and 
added as if involuntarily, “when he is gone.” 

Just before sundown Padre Antonio pre- 
sented himself before the presidente. Fray 
Hidalgo had been so absorbed in his own 
labors, and in fighting the devil of rebellion 
within him, that he had hardly spared a 
thought for the lad. Now, his heart melted 
with compunction when he saw him. But 
he was weary beyond belief; and he knew he 
must husband his strength for the night’s 
business. 

“Well, my son?” he asked with exceeding 
gentleness. He could say no more. 

“The images are taken down and wrapped 
as thou didst direct, my father,” said Padre 
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Antonio. “The golden candlesticks are 
packed and hidden down by the brook, and 
we can load the packmules as soon as dark 
falls. But the bells—we must bury the 
bells, padre.” 

The padre glanced up to where the two 
bronze bells, the pride of the rude, thatched 
belfry, blazed like gold in the late sunlight. 
“Yes, my son,” he said. 

“T would fain have that service for my 
own lot, padre,” said the young friar, ‘‘at thy 
command.” He raised his dry, bright blue 
eye to the padre; his cheek-bones burned as 
if with fever. ‘We brought them from 
Coahuila, father—three years ago. I climbed 
to the belfry with the workman and helped 
to put them in place. And I—I was the 
first sacristan and scattered their sweet voices 
for the first time through the air of the 
wilderness.” 

The presidente turned sharply away. “I 
commit the task to thee, my son,” he said 
gently. “Get such help as thou needest, and 
bury the bells between nightfall and the hour 
of our setting out. Perhaps thou shalt yet 
come back to this place and set them once 
more to ringing out the glad tidings to the 
heathen.” 

Padre Antonio bowed his head. But he 
still lingered. ‘‘My father!” he said at last. 

“Speak, my son.” 

“T would not add my importunities to thy 
burdens. But I would fain bury the bells— 
alone. It is a religious office. May I tell 
thee all my wish, my father?” 

“Speak, my son.” 

“Then, let Padre Lorenzo help me to 
lower the bells from the belfry at nightfall. 
We will remove them to the dell behind the 
church—while the savages are feasting. It 
is near the spot where we buried the good 
Padre Foncubierta. ‘Then—let me_ tarry 
behind a space when all have departed. 
The savages, through their heavy slumbers, 
will not hear my digging; and as I dig the 
grave I may say my prayer to the holy father 
St. Francis for the resurrection.” 

The presidente looked long into the blue 
eyes, bright with pain. They still held the 
same strange light as of fever. Then he 
turned his own away. 

“Let it be as thou sayest, my son,” he said. 

It was one o’clock in the Indian village 
which had been the site of the Mission San 
Francisco. In the faint starlight of the chill 
October night, Padre Antonio worked alone. 
In the little dell beyond old Witunka’s 
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wigwam he plied the spade warily; from the 
door he would have seemed but a vague, 
muffled figure, which occasionally stopped in 
its work and stood motionless. The village, 
however, was silent—two owls answered each 
other from two trees on either brink of the 
dell, and occasionally a drunken Indian 
shouted thickly in his sleep. Otherwise the 
moments passed without a sound. At last 
the lonely friar laid down his spade, heaved 
the two bells—their clappers heavily muffled 
—into the ‘‘grave”’ he had digged for them, 
and began replacing the dirt above them. 
Soon he had it quite filled in. Then he 
scattered over the fresh earth gravel he had 
brought that day from the bed of the brook. 
Finally he stood still, listening to the breath- 
ing of his little mustang in the thicket where 
he had left him. His task was done; and 
still he hesitated. After a moment he 
dropped to his knees, and with his face 
toward old Witunka’s tent, began with 
passionate energy to tell his beads. 

For half an hour, perhaps, he knelt at his 
prayers. Then, suddenly, a sound startled 
him. In the thicket behind old Witunka’s 
tent his little mustang nickered piercingly. 
Grasping his spade, the kneeling friar 
sprang to his feet. The next moment he 
caught sight of a horse and rider, crossing 
an open space, lost again under the nearer 
trees. A moment more and he heard the 
faint clank of Velasco’s spurs as he rode in- 
solently, yet with a certain stealth, into the 
open space before the wigwam. In a very 
leisurely fashion, he dismounted and tied 
his horse to a sapling. While he did so, 
with his back turned, the friar crept nearer. 
His hand clenched his spade—fire, not blood, 
was leaping through his veins. Behind a 
tree, a few yards from the wigwam, he 
halted, motionless as the shadows. Just as 
Velasco, having secured his horse, turned 
toward the tent, the blanket across the door 
lifted, and Frédérique, the French 
maiden, showed a glimmering, startled face 
in the starlight. 

“Mother of God!’ he heard her say; and 
he thought he had never heard so terrible a 
prayer. He, its living answer, trembled in 
the shadow. The effort of restraint brought 
the sweat out on his forehead. 

As for Velasco, he stopped stockstill for an 
instant when he saw the girl—one would have 
said the sight of her death-like face staggered 
him. But the swift reaction came in a mo- 
ment. “Ha, my little lady!” he murmured. 
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The friar in the shadow heard the evil 
exultation in his voice—heard even his hot, 
irregular breathing. 

“So you would not marry me—eh? Weil— 
‘tis not necessary.” He strode toward her; 
but like an owl out of the darkness the friar 
swooped upon him from the shadow. With 
both hands he brought the spade-handle 
crashing down upon the soldier’s head. Like 
a piece of dough, Velasco crumbled _noise- 
lessly to the earth. 

With swift, fierce hands Padre Antonio 
untied the knotted rope that girdled his 
friar’s robe. Stooping over, he tied Vel- 
asco’s hands securely behind him; with a 
swift, contemptuous gesture he felt, in 
passing, as it were, the strong, persistent 
beating of the stunned man’s heart. Then 
he rose, without so much as another glance 
at the dark bundle at his feet, and turned 
toward the tent door. There the girl, as if 
fascinated, still stood. Both her hands were 
clenched at her breast; but she was looking 
at him with a look so wild and sweet that 
Padre Antonio’s brain swam as he beheld 
her. Fora full half-minute they stood look- 
ing at each other, the girl like a swaying 
ghost in the faint light, the young friar bare- 
foot, disheveled—even the rope-girdle gone 
that held his loose friar’s robe. 

Flaring across the darkness, a torch flamed 
up at the chief’s great round lodge, where 
the braves were sleeping. Now it was moy- 
ing slowly about. The sight stung the monk 
from his trance. ‘Two steps took him to the 
maiden’s side. As she saw that he was 
about to take her in his arms, she sprang 
back; then, as he tightened his relentless 
muscles to meet her resistance, he suddenly 
felt her tremble and relax, and lie light and 
still as a flower in his grasp. 

It was only a matter of a few steps to carry 
her to the thicket where he had left his 
horse. Her face, through his rough friar’s 
robe, burned his flesh; and through the cruel 
pounding of his heart he could feel the soft 
trip-hammer of her pulses. At first he 
thought that she had fainted, but looking 
down as he was about to lift her upon his 
horse, he saw her eyes wide open, watching 
his face. Without a word he lifted her to 
the saddle, and sprang up behind her. 
Then, stealthily, he walked the horse out of 
the village, in the direction opposite to that 
of the chief’s lodge. At last they came out 
upon the open prairie; and then he put his 
spurs to his horse, and for half an hour they 
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fled breathlessly across the night, with the 
sweet, piercing air in their faces. Sheltered 
in his arm, resting against his body, the girl 
took the swift motion of the burdened horse, 
speaking not a word. 

As for the friar, it seemed to him the devil, 
rioting through his pulses, waited jubilantly 
behind his locked teeth. At last he reined 
his horse into a walk. His pulses hammered 
in his ears; his brain seemed flushed with 
fire. Then, while he still struggled, the 
little French maiden spoke. 

“Whither does thou take me?” 

The devil burst from his prison-house. 
“To the convent of the Poor Clares at 
Zacetecas!”’ 

It was not the words so much, that gave 
Padre Antonio, listening to his own voice, 
that shock of horror at himself. It was the 
hungry human passion, the cruel exultation, 
the bitter triumph in his voice. Until this 
moment he had tried to believe that his heart 
had been single—that he had done all this 
only to save the maiden, and to doa priceless 
service to the Mother Church. Now he 
faced his own one overmastering motive. 
He had saved the maiden, indeed; he had 
snatched her for the Lord; but under it all 
there throbbed the one desperate thought— 
no man should have her! 

As he spoke he heard the little maiden 
draw in her breath sharply between her 
parted teeth. But she did not speak. 

Her meekness drove him quite out of his 
senses. As a cork flies out of a bottle, all 
his long monk’s restraint seemed to burst 
from his soul. Pity and tenderness swept 
like a wave through his passion; and crush- 
ing her against his body he turned her face, 
perforce, up to his. Then, hot and fiercely 
tremulous, he kissed her once, twice, thrice, 
upon the lips. “Wilt thou?” he kept re- 
peating, like a man beside himself, ‘Wilt 
thou, wilt thou, wilt thou?” 

Suddenly the girl lifted her wild, sweet 
eyes to his face, to his tonsured head. She 
put up one hand and touched his cheek, 
“T will go whither thou sayest,” she said. 

A long shudder passed through the young 
monk’s frame. ‘“‘Ah, Frédérique, Fréd- 
érique!” he cried. ‘No man shall ever take 
thee from me!” Then a flood of remorse 
swept over him. ‘‘Jesu!” he cried, “I have 
sinned a great sin! 

The girl looked up at him jealously; one 
would have said that she rejoiced to see that 
even that deluge could not quite quench the 
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leaping fire in his eyes. “We will expiate 
it,’ she said; and she bowed her head. 

In the dim, blue light of the early morning 
Fray Hidalgo’s party camped beside a little 
stream. There, as the soldiers cared for the 
tired beasts and Padre Lorenzo prepared the 
morning meal over a fire of mesquite brush, 
Fray Hidalgo tramped up and down, his 
hand upon the crucifix at his breast. His 
worn face was tormented with anxiety; his 
eye searched the horizon. At daybreak he 
had discovered that Captain de Velasco was 
missing, a fact he would have discovered 
earlier, but for the clever trickery of Fer- 
nando Cordova. The little French maiden’s 
face, as he had last seen it, floated before 
him; and he was tormented by misgivings 
and remorse. Padre Antonio, moreover, 
should have overtaken them before this. 
At last, as Fray Hidalgo made a sudden turn 
in his tramping, he espied a horse upon the 
edge of the prairie; and a few more moments 
of scrutiny showed him that it carried 
double. 

Before all the company, Padre Antonio 
lifted the maiden from the horse. Then, as 
by one impulse, they approached the padre 
presidente, and knelt down before him. 
The morning light was on their faces; and 
all who saw them wondered. 

“My children!” said the padre; and for 
once the strong voice faltered. His look 
traveled with mingled alarm and relief from 
one to the other, resting at last upon the lad. 

“Father,” he said humbly, yet with a 
certain exaltation in his face, “‘the maiden 
goes with us to Zacetecas, where she desires 
to enter the convent of the Poor Clares. I 
brought her with me from the village, padre, 
as thou hast seen. She was—in danger.” 



























2 How Padre Antonio Buried the Bells 


The padre steadied his face with an effort; 
strong emotion tugged at the sensitive 
muscles. Again his direct earnest gaze 
traveled from one to the other. ‘This time 
they dwelt upon the maiden. 

“Frédérique,” he said gently, as one who 
welcomes back a child to his heart. Then 
he added with some hesitation, ‘But 
yesterday—”’ 

“Yesterday I wished—to live, father,” 
said the girl, lifting her face to the morning. 

“To-day—I have lived. I wish to take 
the veil.” 

A great gladness leaped into the old 
priest’s eyes, to be suddenly overspread, as 
the words echoed in his mind, by a great 
alarm. He was a man who had fought the 
devil; and he knew what mad wickednesses 
even a monk may be guilty of, in the fierce 
flood-tide of his youth, when the devil offers 
him one delirious moment of all he has fore- 
sworn. What a shepherd of souls was he, 
who had left so ill-protected these two 
passionate children of his heart? If the 
lad had harmed the little maiden— Out- 
wardly stern, he felt his brain swim in a 
black nausea of foreboding; and it seemed 
to him that, if indeed this thing were true, he 
must at last sink and be crushed under the 
avalanche of sorrows. 

But the young friar saw only the stern 
accusal of his look. Like an adjudged 
culprit be bowed his head and flung out his 
arms before him. 

“My father!” he said and the words were 
like a cry, “My father! I kissed her— 
thrice!’ 

The padre turned his face sharply away. 
His voice on the morning air shook like a 
harp string: ’ 

“Absolvo te !’’ he said. 
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DRAWING BY M. J. SPERO 


OU’VE simply gof to write that 
story,and you’ve got to hand it in 
to me by the fifteenth of this 
month. That’s all there is to it,” 
and the editor turned to his desk. 
Talcott emptied the dead ashes from his 
pipe and slowly put the pipe in its case. 
Then he smiled’at his friend and asked: 

“Can’t you give me a bit more time, old 
man—say until the twentieth?” 

“No, sir; not another—well, let’s see,” 
pausing a moment to think. ‘Yes, I'll do 
that—I’ll give you until the twentieth. But 
not a day later, remember, for Christmas 
numbers can’t be made up on an hour’s 
notice, as you devil-may-care authors seem 
toimagine. And now clear out, please, and 
think up something new and clever.” 

Harding Talcott smiled cynically as he 
left the office and rang for the elevator. 
‘“‘ «Something new and clever,’ and in a 
Christmas story of all things! What does 
old Baxter expect of me, anyhow? A ‘new 
and clever’ Christmas story!” and he glared at 
the elevator boy so fiercely that the youth felt 
a sudden vague desire to ring in a fire alarm. 

At a corner Harding paused and looked 
at the loaded cars. Then he swung up the 
street, determined to walk home, and soon 
he was going rapidly up the hill. He had 
gone six blocks and was walking a bit slower 
when he observed a small spool of thread 
rolling rapidly down the steep sidewalk 
towards him, unwinding as it rolled. 


Harding stooped and picked it up as it 
reached him. 


Walking slowly on, Harding began 
mechanically to wind up the thread. The 


thread was of white silk, and as far as Hard- 
ing could see it lay stretched on the walk 
ahead of him. A fat man coming down, 
eyed him pompously, and a slim miss, 
passing up, turned to glance at him, and 
smiled as though she had observed some- 
thing curious. And then, as he noted that 
look, a great inspiration suddenly came to 
Harding Talcott, author—an_ inspiration 
that turned all his attention upon the spool 
of thread and the rewinding of it, and 
instantly transformed the common little rope 
of silk into a thing of much importance. He 
was looking for a story—and might not fate 
have sent him this silken thread as a clew 
to that which he sought? Might it not lead, 
if followed up, to something romantic and 
unusual? The Thread of the Story! That 
would be a capital title, he decided at once; 
and he became oblivious to the practical 
world about him and went a-romancing into 
the delightful realm of speculation. 

It didn’t take a great deal of this senti- 
mental drifting to convince Harding that 
fate really had sent him that bit of thread, 
and so engrossed did he become that he 
excitedly shouted ‘Hi, there!” when a man 
in a hurry, evidently a business man, got his 
foot under the thread and dragged it with 
him at imminent risk to the silk. But the 
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line proved strong and Harding quick, and 
it was rescued intact, though the business 
man swore softly over the delay. Then 
Harding continued his interminable winding, 
keeping a sharper lookout for entanglements. 
No more occurred, however, until he reached 
the doorway of a three-story brick building. 
Into this doorway led the thread, and just 
as he arrived there a young lady approached 
from up the street and turned in at the door. 
Like the business man the girl was in a 
hurry, and like him, also, she got her foot 
under the thread. Just how it was done is 
hard to say, but perhaps her sudden effort 
to get free of the thread occasioned the 
tangle; or perhaps the fingers of fate really 
were weaving a net of that particular bit of 
silken string. Anyway, the fact remains 
that the thread wrapped itself around the 
slim toe of her little shoe and then took a 
half-hitch around her high heel, and—there 
was the girl, snared like a wild bird. And, 
truly, she struggled like a wild bird for an 
instant or two until Harding’s agitated voice 
made her stand still: 

“Look out, please! You'll break the 
thread of my story!” 

The girl stopped trying to free herself, and 
turned towards Harding with a face on 
which expressions of amusement, curiosity 
and embarrassment were mingled. 

“The thread of your story! Well, I never!” 

“No, but you came awfully near it,” 
ejaculated Harding breathlessly, and, stoop- 
ing, he reached down to free the thread. 
The girl drew her foot quickly back, and 
Harding straightened. There was a flush 
on her face and Harding raised his hat. 
“{—I beg your pardon. But please allow 
me to free the thread; really, we mustn’t 
break it—it’s my story, you know.” 

The girl had recovered her composure, and 
now stood looking at him with amusement 
on her smiling face and curiosity in her eyes. 

“But you know that I don’t know, and 
you ought to know that I want to know. 
Won’t you tell me, please?” and a pair of 
dark eyes gazed at him with just a touch of 
seriousness in their amused depths. 

The glamor of romance suddenly fell 
away from Harding and for some strange 
reason he felt extremely foolish. In a flash 
it came to him that his following the thread 
and picturing romantic things at the end of it 
was rather a bit silly, not to say idiotic. 
The girl was costumed in a neat tailor-made 
suit and she looked modern and practical. 


“Tt’s—er—just a bit of foolishness—very 
much foolishness, I’m afraid,” and to cover 
his confusion he stooped once more to un- 
tangle the thread. But the girl drew back. 

“No, sir,” she said, and she laughed 
lightly as he faced her. ‘‘Woman is two- 
thirds curiosity, and I insist on having this 
deep mystery explained. You will forgive 
me for saying so, but it is rather unusual to 
find a man excited over a piece of sewing 
silk; and especially is it interesting when—” 

“When a very pretty young lady becomes 
tangled up in it, and refuses to be untangled ? 
I was just thinking that, myself,” and 
Harding laughed with the consciousness of 
having recovered his poise. 

The girl blushed, but was in nowise 
abashed. ‘As I was going to remark, it 
is especially interesting when the young 
man calls the thread his ‘story’ and gets 
excited over the prospect of its being broken. 
I think you owe me an explanation. Are 
you a reporter or a detective ?” 

“Neither; but pray allow me to untangle 
the thread.” 

“Oh, it’s not necessary for you to take 
that trouble. I can easily break it,”’ and she 
moved her foot. 

“Please don’t!” 

The girl laughed mischievously. ‘Your 
only alternative is to ‘fess up, then,” she 
said, eyeing him coolly. 7 

Harding hated to do it, for it seemed very 
silly; but still, somehow, he was loth to give 
up his plan of following the thread, un- 
broken, to the end. 

“Well,” he said at last, “this is a romance.” 

The girl looked uncertain, but said 
nothing. 

“You see,’ ’m a poor, badgered story 
writer, and I’ve got to write a Christmas 
story, and it’s got to be something new and 
clever.” He stopped. Ah, how silly the 
girl must think him! He felt an idiot. 

The girl wriggled her foot. ‘Shall I 
break it?” she asked sweetly. He eyed her 
a moment in silence. 

“No, please don’t. I'll tell you all about 
it, even if you do think I’m a loon. You 
may not know it, but Christmas stories are 
the hardest sort in the world to write. 
They’re even harder than Fourth of July 
poems. This poor wretch of an author 
whom you see before you has to write a 
Christmas story, and he was very much 
worried because he couldn’t think .of a 
blessed idea that would work up into any- 
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thing suitable. Well, as he was coming up 
the street, worrying over the matter, he saw 
this spool of thread, and he picked it up.” 

“Please go on.” 

“That’s just what the author did; and as 
he went on he became possessed by the 
fancy that fate had sent that spool to him, 
and that if he would follow the thread to the 
end he would find the idea for the story.” 

“Don’t stop.” The girl was interested. 

“He didn’t. He kept on up the street, 
slowly winding up the thread, and to such 
an extent did he become possessed by his 
foolish speculations that when he came to a 
doorway and a pretty young lady became 
entangled with the thread he was fearfully 
afraid that she would break it in trying to 
get free, and involuntarily he told her not to, 
because it was his story. And then the 
young lady insisted on being told all about 
it before she would allow him to untangle 
the thread. And because he really wanted 
to find out where that thread would lead 
him—and perhaps for another reason—the 
poor author told her, although I give you 
my solemn word for it that the telling made 
him feel no end silly. And now, may I have 
my thread?” finished Harding. 

For answer, she thrust out her tiny foot, 
and he ber. to the brief task of removing the 
silk. ‘Thank you,” he said gravely, and 
began to wind the thread on the spool. 

The girl seemed to have forgotten that she 
was once ina hurry. She watched him as he 
wound up yard after yard of the silk, which 
led up the stairs and seemed to have no end. 

“And may I ask the author,” she said at 
last, “if he is going to put all this into his 
Christmas story ?” 

“Every yard of it.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. I mean all this 
about the girl who—who got tangled up and 
didn’t get untangled—just at once? I’m 
afraid she was very unconventional and— 
well, horrid, generally.” 

“Her unconventionality was most delight- 
ful, for it harmonized exactly with the 
romance of the whole thing. And she wasn’t 
horrid by any means. I shall describe her 
as a young lady with a slender, yet perfect 
figure, which she carried as a queen might; 
a tender mouth around which a smile 
habitually hovered, and with beautiful dark 
eyes which’’—he glanced at her swiftly— 
“could flash like the dickens when she 
thought a fellow had become too personal. 
But you mustn’t be angry, for the author 
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has simply got to put the girl in—every foot 
of her—especially the foot. She’s part of 
the story now.” 

The girl laughed, and ran lightly past him 
and up the stairs. But at the head of them 
she paused and looked down. 

“May I trouble further to ask the author 
what he expects to find at the end of the 
thread? It has led him into an apartment 
house, you see, and I fancy that it goes up 
to the roof. Does he expect to find a poor 
sewing lady or a beautiful princess? I’ve 
only lived here-a short time, but I haven’t 
seen either, so far.”’ 

Harding smiled. ‘He hopes to find the 
sewing lady. You see, he has already found 
the princess. He found her at the door, you 
know—” and then he laughed quietly, for 
she had disappeared up the next flight. 

But it was neither the princess nor the 
poor sewing lady who awaited Harding at 
the end of the thread, which he found on the 
next floor above. It was only a tack—a 
common, ordinary carpet tack, around which 
the loose thread had caught when a testy 
man, who had nearly fallen, because of 
the spool in the hall, had_ ill-temperedly 
kicked the same downstairs. But near the 
tack lay a tiny visiting card whose engraved 
letters fairly bristled with formality. Hard- 
ing wriggled the tack loose with his fingers, 
and put both it and the spool of silk in his 
pocket. Then he stowed the card carefully 
away in his notebook and went quietly down- 
stairs to find someone who was an expert 
in bringing about formal introductions. 

The editor got his story by the twentieth, 
but the tale did not relate, in the remotest 
degree, to either the thread or the princess. 
In fact, it was a very ordinary sort of 
Christmas story, except that the poor widow 
was told by the grasping old landlord that she 
wouldn’t have to pay her rent, “because it’s 
Christmas, you know, ma’am’”’—something 
which landlords have never been known to 
do. Yet when Christmas Eve came, Harding 
Talcott found the princess again and told 
her a story which she still declares to be the 
sweetest Christmas story anyone ever told. 
But there is one thing, which has never been 
satisfactorily explained to me: How came 
the princess’ card at the end of the thread ? 

And there’s another thing, too. When I 
first wrote this story a critic said it was the 
sheerest rot, because nothing like it ever 
happened, or could happen. And I laughed 
at him. It’s so easy to fool the critics. 
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and Chattels 


By MABEL CRAFT DEERING 


DRAWING BY H. R. CHAPIN 


HEN Maribel Fowler be- 

came engaged to Paul 

Eldred she did not know 

that he was going to be 

a clergyman. If she had 
known, it would have made no difference. 
“T should have married him,” Maribel 
sometimes said in after years, “if he had 
been the ashman.”’ Nevertheless, his change 
of occupation made a change in their 
prospects. If he had become a lawyer, as 
he had planned in his undergraduate days, 
he would have made more money and 
Maribel the sort of girl to whom 
money makes a most becoming background. 
She was one of those pastel-tinted girls with 
soft, fluffy, pale hair like an aureole, who 
look like saints but demand all the bewitch- 
ing graces and frivolities of sinners. 

When the great evangelist preached before 
the undergraduates no one dreamed that 
that sermon would change the whole life 
story of Paul Eldred. Why should it? He 
was not particularly impressionable. Per- 
haps it was the psychological moment when 
the great truths of life come home—perhaps 
it came at a moment when the young man was 
unable to shake off a mental impression. 
At any rate, he was a changed youth from 
that moment. He tried to go on with his 
law studies but the life had gone out of 
Blackstone and Kent. In his first zeal he 
would have liked, of course, to have become 
a foreign missionary. Then he thought of 
Maribel. The foreign field, with her, was 
impossible—he loved her too well to offer 
her up on the altar of climate and hardship. 
That was the young man’s first act of self- 
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sacrifice—the giving up of the foreign field 
for the sake of the woman he loved. When 
Paul spoke to Maribel of his plans he had 
already chosen—he had made arrangements 
to enter a Methodist Episcopal seminary in 
the spring. 

Maribel had dreamed of Paul as senator 
and president—what wife or fiancé of a 
clever young law student has not done so? 
She put aside her worldly ambitions very 
quietly. She had been reared a ‘church 
woman,” and she had been taught to think 
of her own as the apostolic church. She had 
not much sympathy for what she called the 
‘noisier’? denominations, and she wondered 
if Paul must be a clergyman, why he had 
not chosen the church in which he could 
have advanced toa bishopric. Maribel was 
young and ambitious. That idea of the 
senatorship died hard. With Paul it was a 
matter of principle, and so there was nothing 
to do but accept the change of denomination 
with the changed profession. 

Paul’s course in the seminary was almost 
finished. Maribel had not been well for 
some time, and her father had sent her to 
the nearest big city to consult a renowned 
specialist. She had had a disagreeable 
cough for more than a year. 

“There’s a spot on her lung,” said the 
great one brusquely. ‘She can’t spend 
another winter here. Ship her to California or 
Florida or Arizona—Arizona would be best.” 

Maribel’s father heard the dictum with a 
sinking heart. How to break it to Maribel! 
Mr. Fowler was a refined man with a 
moderate income and a large family. To 
send Maribel to Arizona would severely tax 











the family resources but, of course, it must 
be done. 

Maribel heard the sentence of banishment 
with firm lips. ‘A spot on the lung’’—it 
might as well be a blot on the ’scutcheon so 
far as her marriage with Paul was concerned. 
An invalid wife for a struggling young 
minister! Worse and worse! 

It was a white-faced Maribel who broke 
the news to Paul when he came for his week- 
end visit. 

“T can’t ever marry you, Paul,” she said. 
“Tn the first place, no woman with a touch of 
tuberculosis has any right to marry, and in 
the second, I can’t live in this climate, and 
you will probably have that attractive parish 
at Evanston.” 

“One objection at a time,” said Paul, 
when he had recovered from the first shock. 
“There’s no tuberculosis in your family, and 
this spot on the lung is like a spot on the sun. 
It will pass in a more genial climate. I’m 
willing to take the chances. The doctor 
gave you the alternative of California, didn’t 
he? I’m afraid I’d have great difficulty 
in getting anything to do in Arizona or 
Florida. Of course we shan’t fare as well 
as at Evanston, but if you’ll marry me now 
we'll go to California next month. T’ll be 
sure to find something and we'll at least be 
together.” 

Maribel made a show of resistance, as she 
was bound to do, but she loved Paul dearly 
and his best advocate was in her own heart. 
So the seminary graduation was followed 
by the simplest of home weddings. Every 
expense was rigorously cut that Maribel 
might have as good an outfit as possible. 
The girl was used to making a little go a long 
way, but she was an only daughter and had 
always had all the comforts and many luxu- 
ries. The entire family now united to give 
Maribel a fur coat to protect the delicate 
lungs. The girl had always worn fur in the 
harsh Eastern winter, but it had been but a 
good imitation or, at most, one of the cheaper 
furs. In this grand combination gift there 
was enough, for the soft, rich-looking seal 
that Maribel loved, and the seal coat was her 
chief wedding present. A great aunt sent a 
really beautiful set of china and glasses to 
match, with the word that Maribel ought to 
have plenty of dishes, as a clergyman’s wife 
was always expected to keep open house. 
At this Maribel’s father shuddered. How 
was his darling to do the work required 
by that phrase “open house?” Maribel’s 
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mother had done it and had borne many 
children besides, but this was his daughter 
and it was different. Paul’s college class 
sent him a chest of flat silver and the semi- 
nary students and professors some books 
and a reading lamp. With Maribel’s almost 
new baby-grand piano, and her mahogany 
bedroom furniture, which had been legacies, 
the Fowlers felt that their darling would be, 
at least, comfortable, while Paul and his 
bride felt that their nest had been indeed 
well feathered. 

Their destination was Los Angeles, where 
Paul had already been in correspondence 
with the presiding elder of the district. As 
a young man, without experience or influence, 
Paul could not, of course, expect much in the 
way of a parish. Few churches care to have 
an absolutely ‘“‘prentice hand” tried upon 
them. Paul explained that he expected to 
begin modestly. 

“T hope to prove myself later on,” he said. 

“That’s right; that’s right, Brother 
Eldred,” said the presiding elder. “‘Nothing 
like a modest beginning.” 

Paul and Maribel reveled in the palm- 
shaded streets—the oranges in their glossy 
coverts, the poinsettias blooming under the 
eaves, and the delicate papyrus thrusting 
fluffy heads to the porch tops, entirely un- 
touched by frost. 

“Whether this climate suits the minister 
or not, it certainly suits the minister’s wife,” 
laughed Pzul, as he pinched Maribel’s pink 
cheek. The hotel was a little hard on their 
modest resources, but the air was healing 
balm to Maribel, and Paul tried to trust that 
the ravens which fed Elijah would not desert 
him. 

“T never knew anyone who spent so much 
time on his knees,’”’? Maribel wrote to her 
mother, and loved him the more for his piety. 

Before their money was quite gone the 
presiding elder had heard of a place in the 
country. It was in a remote part of the 
county, in a small orange-growing town, 
where a little church and parsonage had just 
been finished and the call had come for a 
clergyman. 

“The salary is small,” said the presiding 
elder. 

“Naturally,” said Paul, not even asking 
the amount. 

“But you will have the parsonage to live in, 
and on five hundred a year you can manage 
to get along. I think you'll feel at home 
in Citro, for the people are mostly New 
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I:nglanders and haven’t been here long. I 
understand the atmosphere is quite Eastern. 

Citro was an attractive little town—an 
oasis on the edge of the desert. It had been 
a sandy waste at the base of the mountains, 
but irrigation had made it blossom. The 
streets were bordered with small palms, 
rapidly throwing their fans to high heaven, 
and inside the fences were row after row of 
glossy-leaved oranges—a perpetual wedding 
march of fragrance—with globules of purest 
gold, ranging from tiny pale things no bigger 
than walnuts to great golden spheres of 
sweetness and ripeness. Rows of magnolias 
and graceful peppers had been set out, and 
at the foot of every second or third row of 
trees, ran the tiny ditch of water which was 
responsible for it all. In the background 
were steep blue mountains, their tops cov- 
ered with snow, while the sunlight and heat 
in the valley was intense at midday. With 
night a delicious coolness came into the 
valley. 

“Tt looks like Switzerland,” Maribel said, 
clasping her hands with delight at her first 
view of the mountains. 

“It looks like home,” said Paul as he 
looked at the distinctly New England houses 
in the midst of the orange groves. 

The church and very 
small. “It’s a good thing we haven’t much 
furniture,” Maribel said laughingly. “It 
would never go in. Do you think I had 
bettgr leave the piano on the veranda or 
might we put it in the church to help fill up ?” 
she added wickedly. 

Paul laughed, then tried to look at her 
reprovingly. Paul was quite human when 
they were alone together and did not wear 
what Maribel called his “preachy air.” 

Maribel’s furniture, including the piano, 
had already arrived. The piano almost 
filled the small sitting room and made the 
absence of other furniture quite unnotice- 
able. The study upstairs where Maribel 
had arranged the books, the seminary read- 
ing lamp and their most comfortable chairs, 
was their real living room, and here Maribel 
hemstitched her sash curtains and hemmed 
her napkins and tablecloths while Paul 
labored over his first sermons. 
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“First impressions are so important,”’ he 
sighed. 

“Indeed they are,” said Maribel. ‘“That’s 
why I want to get these curtains up before 
we have company. You’ve no need to 
worry,” she added, full of the new wife’s 












































Their Goods and Chattels 


great faith, “I haven’t seen anyone yet who 
looked like a very severe critic.” 

“But I want to do my best for the sake 
of the best that’s in me,” returned Paul. 

The new parishioners came round to call, 
and some came at tea or supper time. 
Maribel duly invited them to remain, and 
gave them, without apology, the household’s 
simple fare. The guests seemed impressed 
with the grand piano, and Maribel always 
gave them the best she had on the delicate 
china plates with the wedding silver in neat 
phalanx beside it. 

Maribel had finished her hemstitching, 
and having found the days much warmer 
than she had expected, had commenced to 
make a dress for herself—the first she had 
ever attempted quite alone. The material 
was a flowered muslin, and it was trimmed 
with narrow lace at twenty-five cents a bolt, 
the product of a bargain sale. She had had 
good luck with the dress, and she wrote to 
her mother, “The pattern fitted me as if it 
had been made for me, and the dress is really 
as pretty as if Miss Sears had made it. She 
always said that everything fitted me—I was 
so slight. It only had to be belted, and the 
rest didn’t matter. The skirt is in three 
ruffles, each trimmed with lace, and the 
waist is one of those surplice affairs which 
are so easy tomake. Now that my arms are 
a little plumper I have dared to try an elbow 
sleeve, and it doesn’t look half bad. It will 
be so pretty for little dinners at home, and if 
we should be asked out and for warm Sunday 
afternoons on the piazza. You have no idea 
how warm it is here. In the daytime I have 
every window open, and one never needs 
anything but a shirt waist, but at night it 
grows suddenly cool as soon as the sun falls 
behind the mountains. Then I don my 
sealskin if we go out. It is most comforting.” 

Paul and his wife had been in Citro two 
months before there was any talk of salary. 
Paul’s funds were more than low now. They 
were atanend. Paul sometimes thought of 
the widow’s cruse of oil and hoped for a 
modern miracle. Of course the men of the 
church would speak of money pretty soon, 
but if they did not he would have to. 

One day Mr. Mullins, one of the trustees, 
stopped his dusty wagon at the parsonage. 
Paul and Maribel were just sitting down to 
luncheon and Mr. Mullins joined them. 
Most of the talk was of the orange crop. It 
would be a light one, Mr. Mullins said. 
The nights had been too cold for the fruit 























to ripen and sweeten properly, and he feared 
the season would be but a poor one. 

“The nights have been cold,’ Maribel 
assented. 

“You ought not to feel it—you wear furs, 
my wife says,” retorted the farmer. ““They’re 
something few of us have in California.” 

Maribel colored. Evidently her coat had 
been a subject of discussion. She passed 
the lettuce salad with its dressing of oil and 
vinegar. 

“T’ll take some sugar on mine,”’ said Mr. 
Mullins. 

Maribel colored again, and passed the 
sugar with its heavy perforated silver spoon. 
She fancied Mr. Mullins “hefted”’ the spoon 
as he sifted the sugar over his lettuce in the 
good old down-East way. 

After luncheon Mr. Mullins asked to 
speak to Paul and while Maribel cleared the 
table the men went into the upstairs study. 

“T’ve brought you six dollars on your 
salary, Brother Eldred,” the farmer began, 
bringing up a handful of small change from 
his pocket. ‘‘We ought to have paid you 
some before, but we seed you had plenty of 
money, and it’s been a pretty hard year on 
us. I’m goin’ to send you round some 
garden stuff to-morrow, and Brown’s killin’ 
pigs to-day and will send you round a side.” 

Paul was in a quandary. Six dollars and 
he had been there two months! Should he 
tell them he had no money? 

“I’m obliged to you for mentioning the 
subject,” Paul said, “I didn’t like to bother 
you. I understood that the salary would be 
five hundred a year and—” 

“Ves, that was what we said, but we 
calcerlated that a man with a family of 
children couldn’t live on no less. Now a 
man with just a wife and house rent free and 
those fine clothes and dishes and silver o’ 
Mrs. Eldred’s—they make the women 
quite covetous—” and he laughed good-hu- 
moredly. 

“You are quite mistaken about our 
means—” Paul began. 

“Oh, I was only jokin’ about the women,” 
Mr. Mullins interrupted. ‘‘We’re havin’ a 
hard time to get our groves started, and next 
year it'll be better maybe.” 

Paul thought that before next year he and 
Maribel would have starved to death. 

They stayed in Citro six months. During 
that time Paul put his case plainly before his 
congregation and his circumstances were per- 
fectly understood. During the entire time, 
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Paul received twenty-four dollars and sixty 
cents in money and quite a bit of fruit, meat 
and green vegetables. At the end of the 
time they owed the grocer, the butcher, the 
doctor, who had been called in for Maribel’s 
cold, and the man who sold them wood. 
He had not a cent with which to pay these 
men and no money with which to move, yet 
move he must. 

Finally, he borrowed the money for a trip 
to Los Angeles and laid his troubles before 
the presiding elder. 

“Humph,” said that kind personage, 
“Guess they’re not ready for anything but 
an itinerant down there if they’re as stingy 
as all that.” 

“T don’t think it was so much stinginess,” 
Paul replied, ‘‘as that they had a fixed idea. 
They had quite made up their minds that we 
had private means and no amount of talking 
could alter that impression. They thought 
we didn’t need the money and they did.” 

“T think I know just the place for yov,” 
said the presiding elder. ‘‘The minister at 
Tropicorn has just died and they have asked 
for a young man. The salary is six hundred 
a year and we'll hope you'll get it.” 

Paul smiled a little wearily. The fact was 
that he hadn’t had enough to eat lately, and 
what he had eaten had sickened him when 
he remembered his inability to pay the 
tradesmen who supplied his table. Those 
debts pressed heavily on his soul. The idea 
of a clergyman leaving a place with debts 
behind him! The fact that, all told, they 
amounted to but fifty dollars did not relieve 
him. How could he ever save fifty dollars 
out of his salary? 

The more pressing question was where to 
obtain enough money to move. He could 
not voice his distress to the presiding elder. 
That individual seemed to understand. 

“Have you any money to pay the freight 
on your things ?”’ 

“T have a return ticket and seventy-five 
cents, and that’s all in the world,” said Paul. 

“Tt’s a—ahem—a wicked shame,” said 
the presiding elder. “Send your freight bills 
to me. I have a friend who will advance the 
money and you can pay when you are able.” 

Paul returned to Maribel in better spirits 
than he had been in for a month. He called 
on his accommodating tradesmen and _ told 
them that he would send the amount of 
their bills as soon as possible. They were 
courteous but incredulous—Paul hung his 
head. 
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Maribel and Paul did their own packing, 
though one or two of the women of the 
parish offered their help. Maribel cleaned 
the parsonage herself and left the empty 
rooms in perfect order for her successor. 

“Are you going to take the curtains with 
you?” asked one of the parishioners wist- 
fully. 

“Why, yes,” said Maribel. ‘They are 
only cheap scrim, and they may not fit the 
new windows, but I don’t know where I 
would get any more.” 

The woman looked at Maribel in surprise. 
“We thought they would be nice for the new 
minister,” she said. Maribel compressed 
her lips. She had never seen anyone so 
obtuse as these people. 

The Tropicorn church was larger, so was 
the parsonage, likewise the palms, the 
orange trees and the magnolias. Everything 
else was the same—the same sultry days and 
cold nights—the same little ditches of magic 
water. Maribel’s cough was better. Paul 
had that to remember with gratitude in his 
prayers. In the new parsonage there was an 
outside sleeping porch with a canvas curtain 
to screen the sleepers from the world. 
Maribel decided to sleep there, so two cots 
were placed on the porch. In the morning 
the dawn brought wakefulness to the 
sleepers until Maribel thought of slipping a 
silk stocking over her head and drawing it 
down over her eyes. The elasticity of the 
silk made the tightness of the band scarcely 
perceptible. 

“Tt isn’t pretty but it is practicable,” 
Maribel said, as she slipped the silken web 
over Paul’s eyelids. 

“Tf the Mullins could see us now they 
would feel more convinced of our wealth 
than ever,” said Paul sleepily. 

The Tropicorn people called promptly 
and inspected everything in the parsonage. 
Maribel always served tea to parish callers, 
and the dainty china and sparkling silver 
were in evidence. The pretty muslin gown 
had passed its first glory now, but Maribel 
wore it every afternoon. To prayer meeting 
and Sunday evening service and choir 
meeting—her only evening recreations— 
Maribel wore the fur coat. 

Tropicorn was larger than Citro and there 
was quite a little colony of winter residents 
with large houses on the heights, overlooking 
the orange groves and the town. There was 
a quaint little Episcopal chapel with a ruddy 
rector who played golf and bridge and rode 
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with his parishioners. His wife gave dinners 
and ate those of other people, and Maribel 
had met her several times in the roads about 
the town. Maribel looked at her a little 
longingly, and a desire for her own people 
overcame her. 

“The rector takes claret with his dinner 
and his wife wears evening dress,’’ Maribel 
said to Paul one day. 

“Do you want claret with your dinner, 
Maribel?” Paul asked anxiously. 

“Oh, no,” said his wife. ‘I don’t care 
anything about claret. It’s only the idea 
that I can’t have it, whether I want it or not, 
that is irritating.” 

“Tt’s the example,” said Paul gently. It 
was the first hint of reproach Maribel had 
ever received. 

It was not long before sullen rumors began 
to reach them. There was considerable 
rivalry between the church and the chapel— 
a rivalry of which the golf-playing chapel- 
goers were quite unconscious. 

“Mrs. Eldred is too fine for a minister’s 
wife,” was the tale that an officious dea- 
coness brought to Maribel’s ear. ‘She 
dresses far too well.” 

Maribel was broken-hearted. “It’s these 
wretched things,’ she sobbed on Paul’s 
shoulder. “‘What shall Ido? I have nothing 
else to wear and we’ve no money to buy 
more. They ruined us in Citro and they’ll 
ruin us here. Oh, how unkind and cen- 
sorious people are.” 

“Wait a little, wait a little,’ counseled 
Paul. ‘It will come out all right. We must 
stay here as long as we can, for they paid 
my first month’s salary promptly. God will 
make them understand.” 

Maribel murmured something rebellious. 
Paul might have chided her, but he always 
remembered that Maribel was not the 
clergyman and he spent a longer time than 
usual on his knees that night. 

The first month’s salary went to pay the 
bills left behind in Citro and the second 
month’s stipend paid two months’ obliga- 
tions accumulated in Tropicorn; the third 
month’s pay went to the presiding elder in 
Los Angeles for the freight bills and left a 
very slender residue in Paul’s pocket. That 
devout young man worked harder each week, 
and his sermons became better and better. 
Never was there such a man for parochial 
visiting. 

Paul’s clerical black was shabby now, and 
he found the color inappropriate for the 
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She came back with her arms full of bundles 


dusty California summer. He decided on 
gray tweeds for week-day wear anda second- 
hand bicycle to cover the really enormous 
distances about the town. These necessaries 
took more than a month’s salary and left 
another month’s unpaid bills. 

“Vour turn next, Maribel,’ Paul said. 
“As soon as we are even with the butcher and 
baker again you are to have a new gown. 
Get one of those pretty tailored linens like 
those you used to have at home. They’d 
be just the thing for this climate.” 

Maribel bit her lip and hastened from the 
room. The thought of something new and 
fresh was too much for her. Sometimes she 
allowed herself to read things in the maga- 
zines about wives keeping themselves pretty 
and fresh and attractive for their husbands, 


that love might not grow old and merely 
habitual. How could she keep herself 
attractive on nothing a year? Why, she 
dreaded even to lose a hairpin, having no 
money to buy more. She could not send 
home for money, and she had no way of 
earning any. She dreaded to see a hole 
come in any garment, because of their abso- 
lute inability to replace anything or to keep 
up their present stock. She hated to use 
her silver, because she could not afford polish; 
she hated to breathe, because of the wear 
and tear on her clothes. 

“This is monomania,’” Maribel said to 
herself and tried to shake it off. 

One day when they had been at Tropicorn 
about a year, Paul came into the parsonage 
with a white face and tight-shut lips. 
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“What is it?”? asked Maribel. 

“They have objected to my gray clothes 
and bicycle as unclerical,” said Paul, “and 
I told them that if they expected me to wear 
black during the dusty months, and to do 
parish visiting they would have to furnish 
the clothes and a horse or let me do it in my 
own way.” 

“Oh, these—” began Maribel. 

“Hush,” said Paul, putting his hand over 
her lips. 

It was Paul’s feeling to leave at once but 
Maribel fell i!l, and there were other delays. 
There were arrears in Paul’s salary, and he 
wanted to give his parishioners a chance to 
sell their fruit and catch up. 

One day the presiding elder dropped in 
upon Paul and caught that dispirited young 
man off guard in his study. Maribel, now 
recovered, was washing curtains on the side 
porch. ‘‘Look what I’ve brought her to,” 
said Paul bitterly. ‘She wasn’t a rich girl 
by any means, but she never had to wear 
gloves in the house, because her finger nails 
were not presentable. I help her all I can, 
but I ought to be able to earn enough to hire 
someone to come in twice a week to do this 
rough work and I can’t seem to do it.” 

The presiding elder said little. He had 
faith in Paul and he believed that his 
financial troubles were crushing all the 
spirit out of a promising young man. 

“That’s the way half of our young men 
are ruined,” he said, ‘the best of them, too. 
I’ve something better for you—a place where 
they pay a hundred a month, and where 
you'll have more appreciative auditors. I’ve 
been sounding your praises. Mind, you live 
up to them.” 

Paul saw the presiding elder through a 
mist of tears. He seemed sent in answer to 
prayer—he was a deliverer—this rather 
pudgy little man in black who looked like 
anything but an angel of deliverance. 

“How I would like to,” said Paul, “but I 
can’t. DTve got into debt here, and these 
tradesmen are much more suspicious than 
those at Citro. I don’t believe they’d let 
me go.” 

Then he told the presiding elder of 
Maribel’s illness, and of how the bills had 
shot up with a girl in the kitchen. Paul was 
almost four hundred dollars behind. 

“T will see the tradesmen,” said the presid- 
ing elder. “It is easier to save four hundred 
dollars out of twelve hundred a year than 
out of six, and if you can afford a little help 


for Mrs. Eldred, she may not be sick again. 
That would be cheaper in the long run.” 

So the household goods, wearier-looking 
and more shabby, were packed again for 
further journeying. Poor Maribel, who 
never had any time to practice, and whose 
music was confined to playing accompani- 
ments for hymns said one day, “If we 
could only sell the piano we would not have 
to pay so much freight every time we move.” 

“Every time we move’’—the phrase smote 
Paul’s heart. It seemed to look forward to 
a life filled with dreary wanderings. In one 
of her farewell calls, a female parishioner of 
sour aspect and gimlet eyes took occasion to 
commiserate Maribel on her childlessness. 
“What a pity it is, Mrs. Eldred,” she said, 
“that you have no children. A _ childless 
clergyman and a parsonage without little 
feet and faces seems so dreary.” 

“Does it?” said Maribel, a glitter in her 
eye that should have warned her visitor. 
“Well, I am not so selfish as that, and I 
thank God every day that we have no 
children. We have not enough to feed our- 
selves, Mrs. Wortley, and we never know 
how we shall be clothed, and I think it would 
be a sin to bring children into such a 
cramped existence.” 

“A terrible woman,” her caller said of her 
afterward. ‘No wonder poor Mr. Eldred 
cannot succeed.” 

And so they moved on. This time it was 
to another of the semi-tropical towns, but an 
older and more prosperous one. Paul was 
fortunately spared the knowledge that the 
tradesmen of Tropicorn called him a “‘dead- 
beat” behind his back, and had listed him 
in a ‘black list”? which circulated privately 
among them. The tradesmen in the new 
town were warned against giving him credit. 
The goods and chattels had left Tropicorn 
some days before the human occupants of 
the parsonage. On the train, Paul and 
Maribel, looking out at the great, teeming, 
beautiful country, were secretly wondering 
why, in the midst of plenty, their lines had 
been cast in such penurious places. Paul 
secretly believed that his mettle was being 
tried—Maribel thought that he had mis- 
taken his vocation. 

On the way they passed a railway wreck. 
A freight had been ditched, and tinned fruits 
and other articles were piled in inextricable 
debris. 

“Hope our things weren’t on that train,” 
Maribel said. 
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They had been. Arrived at their new 
home, the Eldreds received word that their 
furniture had been on the wrecked train. 
They were to present their bills of lading 
without delay. There were their things— 
boxes crushed in and burst out—bits of 
mattress hanging in tatters—a terrible sight. 
Maribel could have wept. Her grand piano 
was a fearful object with jangling strings 
and a broken back—a hopeless ruin. 

The dishes, fortunately, had been in an- 
other car and were unharmed, but the piano 
would never play again. The claims agent 
who came later, quite agreed with Maribel 
that the piano was a ruin. He looked at 
her receipted bill for its purchase—it was 
practically new—and allowed her _ five 
hundred dollars for it. 

“Will you take the remains or shall I keep 
them?” asked Maribel. 

“We don’t want them,” said the agent. 
So Maribel had the piano housed in the barn, 
for sentiment’s sake. Another hundred was 
allowed for other damage. 

“T must take this money to pay our bills,” 
Paul said. 

“How are we to get more things ?” queried 
Maribel. Her question remained un- 
answered. 

She was glad, however, that it had been 
the piano and not more necessary things. 
It would have been better to sell it, of 
course. After the bills had been paid there 
remained two hundred dollars. The par- 
ishioners, calling, seemed friendly, gentle 
people. They were sincerely sorry for 
Maribel, and the things she had lost. ‘“The 
parsonage looks so pretty,” they said. ‘How 
lovely your piano would have been in that 
corner! It is too bad—we never had a 
minister with a grand piano.” 

One dear old lady came round with a 
white-haired man. 

“Mr. Pinchow was one of the finest 
cabinetmakers in Los Angeles,” she said, 
“and he understands piano-tuning, too. 
The business didn’t agree with him, and he 
had to give it up and take to ranching. 
Won’t you let him see the piano?” 

“There’s nothing left to tune,” said 
Maribel. “It’s a total wreck.” 

The three went out to the barn and the 
man inspected the piano carefully. 

“Tt’s not so bad as it looks, Mrs. Eldred. 
The whole inside came out together instead 
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of piecemeal. It’s a bad wrench, but I 
believe I could fix it.” 

Maribel was incredulous. 

“Tf you will let me work at this, as I have 
time,” said he, “Vl fix it for you for fifty 
dollars. If it isn’t satisfactory, you needn’t 
pay me anything.” 

Maribel rushed to Paul for permission 
and received it. “Fifty dollars,” exclaimed 
Paul. “I wonder if we ought to keep the 
money the agent paid us.” 

The presiding elder satisfied Paul on that 
point. ‘If you are fortunate enough to find 
aman who will fix that piano for fifty dollars, 
that is your good luck or a good providence, 
let us say. The damage was undoubtedly 
as the agent appraised it. Besides, the piano 
isn’t fixed yet. You cannot know that the 
piano will ever be as good as it was before. 
Probably it will not be.” 

Other articles which had been dented and 
scratched by movings and train wreck, 
Pinchow restored until the new parsonage 
looked as pretty as the old ones, and was 
twice as commodious. Paul, even with the 
world, had begun to take heart again, and 
his work showed it. Maribel had some new 
dresses, and a woman come in twice a 
week to help with the cleaning and the 
baking. Christmas came—the third since 
they had left their Kastern home. The home 
boxes had arrived and had been unpacked 
and the contents were laid out in the sitting 
room. There was a knock at the door 
which the serving woman answered. She 
came back with her arms full of bundles. 
Maribel ran forward with a little cry. There 
were some handkerchiefs for Paul with his 
monogram embroidered in the corner, some 
dainty lace jabots for Maribel, and a hand- 
some piece of Chinese embroidery with: “For 
the Pretty Piano” written on a card. A 
house plant in a big brass jardiniére fol- 
lowed. ‘You have made the parsonage so 
attractive that we want to add something to 
it,’ was penciled on this’ card. The last 
thing was a purse with a substantial sum 
for Paul. ‘For books, that we may all 
enjoy it,” the donors had written. Maribel 
weakened and sank into a chair, covering 
her face. 

“This is the California spirit of which we 
have heard, dear,”’ said Paul gently, ‘‘and 
the true Christmas spirit at that.” 











HE subject 
of which the 
above title is 
significant is 
coming more 
and more into promi- 
nence in New Zealand 
with each succeeding 
year. It has been gen- 
erally recognized, as a 
knowledge of the coun- 
try has increased, that 
the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants possess interesting qualities which raise 
them toa higher level than the natives of many 
other lands. The world’s conception of the 
New Zealander has undergone great changes 
since the time of Captain Cook, whose de- 
SK riptions of the people were received with 
enthusiasticinterest. It was his fortune tosee 
them in a favorable light, for, absorbed in the 
interest they felt in the wonders which he 
demonstrated to them, they laid aside for 
the moment their tribal feuds and appeared 
to him as a kindly, good-natured people, 
generous and humorous—even if covetous 
and cunning. 
told by those who succeeded 
Captain Cook prepared the world for the 
realization of many of the barbarous cus- 
toms of the Maoris, but did not prevent 
adventurers from exploiting the coasts of 
New Zealand. But accounts of the massacre 
of the Boyd spread horror and dismay, and 
brought so much terror to the hearts of 
mariners as seriously to retard the settle- 
ment of the country. 

The Boyd was a ship of some considerable 
size, engaged in the timber traffic, which 
flourished in the early years of the last 
century between the New Zealand coasts 
and many other lands, spars being carried 
to the markets of China, Japan, Australia, 
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America and London. 
Her master, bent on ob- 
taining the fine straight 
Kauri spars so much in 
demand, put into the 
beautiful and sheltered 
harborof Whangaroa in 
the far north. This 
lovely harbor winds be- 
tween crags of exceeding 
beauty which seem to 
form pinnacles, towers, 
crags and spires in 
curious and fantastic outlines. 








‘The water 
is deep right up to the shore, and the ravines 


are still deeply wooded in parts. In earlier 
days, heavy bush covered all the land 
around. The captain of the Boyd had 
visited the scene before. On that occasion 
he had carried away with him on board his 
ship a young Maori whom he called George, 
and the Maoris, Tara. Curiosity and desire 
had tempted George to roam and accept 
the specious offers of the white man. Once 
at sea, however, his illusions vanished, and 
he found himself ill, terrified and unpro- 
tected—a target for derision and a subject 
for tyranny and ill usage. The wretched 
persecution ended in his being flogged nigh 
unto death, according to the cruel fashion of 
the times, and he would probably have died 
if it had not been for the kindness and pity of 
a little cabin boy. When the Boyd returned 
to Whangaroa, George, sullen and brooding 
over his wrongs, and with the indignity to 
which he had been subjected, was still on 
board. But he lost notimein making his way 
to his tribe and telling his story. Maori cus- 
toms regarded an insult to one member as to 
the whole tribe, and a desperate revenge was 
planned and executed. The opportunity 
offered when captain and crew went ashore 
and far into the bush to collect Kauri spars. 
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Isolated from their defences, unsuspicious 
and unarmed, they were an easy prey to 
the deeply offended Maoris, who followed 
them, and falling upon them with their 
native weapons, murdered all except the 
cabin boy who had shown mercy to George, 
who himself directed the massacre. The 
Maoris, thoroughly aroused, approached the 
ship where those on board were expecting 
the return of their friends and, taking the re- 
mainder of the Europeans by surprise, killed 
them—with the exception of a woman and two 
children whom George protected. Horrible 
scenes of carnage and cannibalism ensued. 

The story became widely known, and for 
several years, mariners were afraid to 
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approach the shores of New Zealand. The 
Maoris were regarded with horror as 
monsters of savagery. 

The prejudice against them has been 
largely overcome by the courage and benevo- 
lence of the first New Zealand missionary 
—Samuel Marsden. He, on his part, had 
seen the Maoris in a very different light 
and had thoroughly grasped their true 
character. For years his home in Sydney 
has been open to wandering New Zealand- 
ers, who looked upon him as their benefactor 
and friend. Through his loving ministry 
to them he became known to one who was 
later destined to become his friend and as- 
sistant in his great work. 
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A modern maid of Rotorua 
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It appears that Marsden had just received 
permission from the Church Missionary 
Society to carry a party to New Zealand with 
the object of benefiting the aboriginal in- 
habitants. He was nevertheless sad and 
heavy of heart, for he knew not how to 
approach this work without an interpreter 
or any knowledge of the Maori tongue. In 
this perplexity, Providence guided him and 
placed under his protection an unfortunate 
youth named Ruatara, who had suffered 
cruel misfortunes at the hands of European 
mariners. Ill used, bleeding, and almost 
dying, Ruatara lay in the hold of a vessel 
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bound from London to Australia when he 
recognized the benevolent face of Marsden 
bending over him. ‘‘Marsden, minister,”’ 
faltered the poor victim of a white man’s 
cruelty, recognizing that countenance which 
he had seen moved with pity and solicitude 
for his dark brethren on the Sydney wharves. 

The instrument which he required was 
thus given into the hands of Marsden and 
gratitude and love sealed the bond between 
him and his protegé, soon to become the 
guide and protector of his benefactor. 
Ruatara accompanied Marsden to New 
Zealand, but the illtreatment to which he 
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Maggie, one of the best known Maori Guides to the hot springs country 
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had been subjected had undermined _ his 
health, and he died soon after establishing 
Marsden in safety among his tribe. 

The New Zealanders were so gentle with 
the missionary that confidence was quite 
established in them until the raids of Hongi 
showed the people in a different aspect. 
Hongi was a very clever Maori chief, who 
was taken to England and introduced to 
King George IV. He attracted much at- 
tention in the homeland and was given 
many presents. Only one commodity, how- 
ever, in reality, excited the cupidity of Hongi 
and he watched his opportunity. Unknown 
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to his guides he exchanged all his presents 
for firearms which he packed surreptitiously 
in huge cases and shipped for New Zealand. 
Hongi had a few old scores he was anxious 
to settle. On his arrival home he made 
ready and set forth to make an unparalleled 
raid upon his hereditary foes. As those 
were unarmed he took them completely by 
surprise. They were his easy victims and 
he swept the country far and near with no 
compunction and great delight. 

Again the character of the Maori suffered 
when the horrible tale was told. In the 
Maori wars with Europeans which unsettled 
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Chief in full dress 
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New Zealand until 1870, the Maori character 
appeared in many aspects, and we learned 
to love and respect their many pleasing 
qualities, and to understand better their 


peculiar views and idiosyn- 
Their abilities 
became generally recog- 
nized. Maori children at- 
tending the same school as 
their white playmates were 
found to possess equal 
abilities and affection, and 
understanding deepened. 
As time went on, however, 
it became realized that the 
soul of the Maori seemed 
crushed within him—he 


crasies. 








A Student of Victoria College 


seemed likely to sink, per- 
chance to rise nomore. He 
appeared to have lost am- 
bition, energy, and perhaps 
that spirit and courage 
which had animated his 
ancestors. He cared no 
more to live and would have 
perished but for the efforts 
made by the present so- 
called Young Maori Party. 

The new movement for 
which the above designa- 
tion stands is the direct 
outcome of the highest 
class of European 
applied to the Maori. 
New Zealand 
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training and culture 
The aboriginals of 

many 
natural characteristics. They are gentle and 
reverent, easily impressed —in short, they 
have several of those qualities which evoke 
our love for a gentle, imaginative, affection- 





Evolution of the Young Maori 


ate child. 
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Hon. A. ‘T. Ngata, member of the House of 
Representatives of New Zealand 
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Hon. James Carroll Acting Premier of 
New Zealanc 
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Such qualities are manifest in the 
language, which contains the elements of 
poetry and romance, an appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, of love—the refining and 


softening influences of true 
love—of family ties and 
tribal ties and affections- 
of the love of country and 
the obligations of kinship 
and of friendship. 

There is more sincerity 
in the conceptions of the 
Maori than of the average 
European blunted by ages 
of experience. Several ex- 
cellentschools and colleges 
both for Maori youths and 





An Ambitious Mistress of Arts 


maidens have existed for 
many years back, and the 
results of the training given 
and received are now felt 
and are manifest in the 
movements of the Young 
Maori Party, the members 
of which are pledged tothe 
uplifting and maintaining 
of their race. 

The Maoris have not 
been able so far to suc- 
cessfully cope with the re- 
quirements of civilization. 
They have been accus- 


tomed to live in hapus in akind of communal 
existence. They are ignorant of the common 
laws of health, of the preservation of infant 
life, of the necessity for fresh air, ven- 
tilation, water, proper methods of cooking. 

Fifty years ago, Dr. Thompson, a recog 
nized authority, gave it as his opinion that 
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Community Maori 


the then already perceptible decrease in the per diem. They were then in the habit of 
Maoris could be stopped if everyone of mixing the flour with water and drinking it 
them could be provided with a pound and _ raw, also giving it to their babies. They 
a half of properly cooked farinaceous food were quite unable to cope with European 
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In the Maori country to-day. One of the main streets of Auckland 
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diseases, their cure for the measles being 
to plunge into some stream or river in a 
vain endeavor to rid themselves of the irri- 
tating eruption. In many parts their 
knowledge has not advanced beyond the 
point indicated, and there are still frequent 
instances of tragedies caused by ignorance 
and neglect. All these things the members 
of the Young Maori Party pledge them- 
selves to combat. The movement which 
is now encouraged by all interested in the 
preservation and 
uplifting of the 
Maori originated 
at the Te Aute 
college, which was 
founded some 
years back in 
connection with 
the Church Mis- 
sionary Society 
which owns valu- 
able estates held 
for the purposes 
of education at 
Te Aute, situated 
in the wealthy 
and prosperous 
province of 
Hawkes bay, one 
of the chief sheep- 
farming centers 
in New Zealand. 
The native college 
at Te Aute was 
founded largely 
by the private 
wealth of 
the vener- 
able Arch- 
deacon, 
Samuel 
Williams, 
who devot- 
ed a long 
life to the 
develop- 
ment of in- 
dustry, and 
the encour- 
agement of 
learning in 
the district 
of Hawkes 
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the whole of New Zealand. He distributed 
his wealth wherever worthy objects were 
brought under his notice, and especially 
in the encouragement of young men, 
whether brown or white, by assisting in 
training them for worthy ends. 

In instituting the Te Aute college he 
obtained the services of one specially 
suited to the work entrusted to him. This 
was a Mr. Thornton who had had previ- 
ous experience in training native youths in 
in-d i a. 
He was ap 
pointed 
head master 
of the col- 
lege—a_po- 
sition which 
he has held 
for over 
Cwenty 
years. He 
grasped the 
full respon- 
sibilities of 
his position, 
and has 
made it his 
life work to 
inspire the 
rising gen- 
eration of 
Maoris with 
high ideals, 
as well as 
of superin- 
tending the 
imparting 
to them all 
the advan- 
tages of the 
hao hee Tr 
education. 
That it has 
been an 
education 
in the truest 
sense is 
shown byits 
resaits 
which we 
now witness 
in bands of 
trained stu- 
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going forth to demonstrate to their own 
people the benefits of clean and wholesome 
habits of mind and body. ‘To the members of 
the Young Maori Party the Maoris now look 
for the salvation and preservation of their race. 

That the scheme might be complete, 
schools and colleges for young Maori women 
have been instituted in which hundreds of 
girls are trained on sensible lines, instructed 
in hygiene, in household management, in 
the care of children and in all those matters, 
the proper understanding of whichis essential 
to the women of all civilized and progressive 
peoples. Thus we have in New Zealand a 
class of educated young Maori men and 
women fitted to assist one another in the 
improvement and encouragement of their 
own people. Many of them marry and settle 
down among these, and by every day 
example, as well as by precept, demonstrate 
the advantages of the art of living according 
to modern methods. 

[t is believed by many of the best authori- 
ties that the ultimate fate of the Maori 
will be to be absorbed into the European 
race settled among them. The large number 
of half-castes evident everywhere point to 
this solution within the coming century. 
This is not, however, the ideal of the 
members of the Young Maori Party who 
aim at preserving the race in its former 
distinction of color, lineage and _ tradition. 
In short, their ideal is to retain all that 
appears most worthy in those characteristics 
which distinguished this interesting people 
while discouraging the memory of their 
former barbarism. European leaders of 
thought warmly encourage this movement 
and possible assistance is given in the 
providing of schools, doctors, trained nurses 
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and instructors. These are found among 
the members of the new party. There are 
now highly educated and _ trained clergy, 
legislators, physicians, lecturers on hygiene, 
lawyers, and those who have taken high 
degrees in arts, who, emerging from Maori 
schools and colleges tour the country, 
advising and assisting their people and 
giving them practical demonstrations of the 
benefits of civilization. 

One of the most interesting and active of 
these is the Rev. Mr. Bennett, a clergyman 
at Rotorua. <A_half-caste himself, he is 
married to a dark-hued maiden from the 
native girls college of Hukeriri, Hawkes bay, 
and they live among his flock, setting a 
constant good example, inducing the Maoris 
to improve their houses and encouraging all 
sanitary precautions. 

The Maoris in former times took great 
delight in the display of their national 
games, dances, and in other exhibitions not 
always refined according to our ideas, but 
nevertheless, containing poetical and beau- 
tiful elements. Mr. Bennett aims at en- 
couraging the natural outlet—spirit and 
energy provided by those old customs, but 
substitutes more refined themes. He elimi- 
nates all that is objectionable and causes 
the energetic practice of national 
dances, and exhibitions of 
strength, grace and skill. This is naturally 
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Soil and bubble, 
toil and trouble. 


Where Nature 


does your cooking. 











a popular movement and he turns it to 
account by having companies of trained per- 
formers ready to give exhibitions at every suit- 
able opportunity. He sometimes takes round 
acompany of performers to the larger centers 
where their exhibitions are much appreciated 
by the public and provide necessary funds 
for all kinds of worthy objec ts. 

This work of Mr. Bennett has quite 
changed the tone of Maori society at 
Rotorua, and induced energy, spirit and 
brightness, by introducing something which 
the Maoris may legitimately do which seems 
to them worth the doing. They are thus 
roused to action and to hope and renewed 
confidence in themselves. Dr. Pomare, who 
holds the position of medical instructor to the 
Maoris under government, has accomplished 
and is accomplishing a most useful work in 
inspecting the hapus and giving advice 
which, armed with authority, he is able to 
enforce. He married the attractive half-caste 
daughter of an esteemed and wealthy settler 
who is of great assistance to him in his 


\ Maori Juliet in a casement of wondrous carving 






















work. Dr. Peter Buck has been another 
medical instructor to the Maoris. He has 
been a popular student in the New Zealand 
university, and interests himself in the pres- 
ervation of the legends and lore of his own 
people, sometimes giving most interesting 
lectures on this arid kindred subjects. He 
is now a member of the legislature. M. 
Ngata, M. A., is a very distinguished and 
useful member of the Maori race, and of the 
new party. He has long held a seat in the 
New Zealand parliament, and concerns him- 
self closely with all that pertains to the wel- 
fare of his own people. An accomplished 
barrister, he accompanies Sir Robert Stout 
as a commissioner in all the extensive pro- 
ceedings in action for the settlement of the 
titles and disposal of Maori lands. 

The Maori conference was held under the 
auspices of the new party, and many useful 
measures were passed. A large number of 
leaders attended it from all parts of the 
country. The Rev. Mr. Haddon, of Hawera, 
is a leading spirit, and a very interesting 


figure as a modern Maori. He is much 
above the average in size—a truly magnitfi- 
cent specimen of his race, conspicuous in 
any assembly. He is actively engaged in 
all the objects of his party, but his particular 
bent is to encourage a military spirit in 
proper directions among this once war-like 
people. He considers that a spirit of 
militarism properly directed gives an outlet 
for their natural proclivities, and that drilled 
and trained to arms, the Maoris would be 
found very useful in any emergency which 
might arise in future years. They have been 
warriors by nature, and might advanta- 
geously be kept warriors by 
training, and should by no 
means be excluded from 
any new military move- 
ment. 

There are many nowa- 
days whoare of the opinion 
that the best occupation 
for the Maori lies in the 
farming of his own lands. 
He has been accused of 
indolence, and without 
doubt, hitherto, their lands 
have been neglected and 
put neither to use nor profit. 
With the new enlighten- 
ment, however, many of 
them are setting to work 
diligently to farm the fine 
lands of which they possess 
an ample share. They are 
naturally handicraftsmen, 
as their clever carvings, 
executed with primitive 
tools testify. They are fond 
of carpentering, boat build- 
ing, and all handiwork re- 
quiring neatness and skill. 

A great change is already 
perceptible in those parts 
of New Zealand where 
Maoris are still somewhat 
thickly congregated. They 
are very imitative and 
docile,and having realized 
that the rising youth of 
their own people are ad- 
vising them for the best, 
they set to work to follow 
out their instructions. 
Already there is more 
cleanliness, better houses 
are built, and the people 
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Sophia, one of the Guides in the mud volcano region 
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live in separate dwellings rather than in 
congregations. ‘Trained women from the 
Maori schools live among them attending 
to children and acting as nurses to the sick. 
Their generous and kindly offices are much 
appreciated and they are as safe as in a 
queen’s palace, and occupy a most useful 
sphere. 

The Victoria college for Maori girls was 
opened and instituted when the present 
Prince and Princess of Wales were in 
Auckland. It occupies a prominent and 
pleasing situation, overlooking the harbor, 
and is surrounded by pretty grounds. About 
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eighty girls are constantly in resi- 
dence there. As some leave for the 
settlements of the interior, others 
arrive to take their places. Thus a 
refining influence is constantly 
spreading. ‘The Maori women are 
very generally amiable and affec- 
tionate, and are much appreciated 
as assistants in European house- 
holds. This aspect of their dis- 
posal, is not, however, greatly 
favored by the leaders among their 
own people, who prefer to picture 
these trained girls and women as 
exercising a refining influence in 
their own native circles. In this 
they are doubtless wise from the 
point of view of their ideal of pre- 
serving purity of race, for the com 
plications of earlier days regarding 
marriage was one of the greatest 
difficulties the Maoris had to con- 
tend with. The Maoris had a 
complicated system of marriage 
laws, and what in comprehension 
was a perfectly legal transaction, 
had no real significance to the 
white man who did not scruple to 
take advantage of the simplicity 
and ignorance of many a dark-hued 
Ariadne. There is to-day much 
more of real marriage according 
to European laws, and any laxity is 
frowned upon quite as much as in 
the case of Europeans. 

I wandered recently around the 
wonders of a Rotorua suburb in 
the company of an ancient Maori 
dame. At my beckoning, she arose 
like Rebecca from her tent door, 
and joined my evening walk. Side 
by side, we strolled through the 
autumn hours in a gentle converse which left 
no room for any inequality of class or color, 
wealth or learning. We were women, and 
we were mothers—sufficient base for friend- 
ship and the loving communion of sister 





waning 


souls. Here was no room for any question- 
ing of good-will—each knew the other 
instinctively as a kindred spirit. I wish I 


could convey a picture of my companion. Her 
gray hair was tucked beneatha handkerchief 
formed of a portion of an old pink cotton 
blouse. She wore a faded print roundabout 
and a shabby woolen skirt. Her bare brown 
feet paced unharmed over the sandy tracks 

-her old wrinkled hands were sometimes 

















Some of the youngest of the young Maori party 


outstretched to guide—a gentle pathetic old 
face, marked with lines of blue tattoo on 
chin, lips and forehead—her head is often 
gently shaken as she speaks of risk or 
wrong—her face lights up with smiles as 
she tells of industry and righteousness or 
shows the carvings, the weavings or the 
carpentering of her people. She sighs as she 
deplores the neighborhood of the public 
house, and she approves of the school and 
church. There is a collection box with an 
inscription at the church door, but she 
discreetly turns her head. She will not 
watch if I contribute. 

But why of the old Maori only. I know 
a young Maori wife whose face seems to 
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An afternoon of recreation beside a boiling brook 


me a type of the perfection of true womanly 
beauty—so much of sweetness, of love, of 
gaiety dances in her eyes, trembles on her 
lips and plays hide-and-seek upon her 
brows, shadowed by her dusky hair. Now, 
caressing her child, she is a Madonna, again, 
regarding her husband, she seems the very 
spirit of love, guarding, caressing, reproving, 
providing. Asoft color comes and goes in her 
brown cheeks—her quiet movements are full 
of grace, her white teeth flash in merriment— 
her eyes are bent over her work, or raised in 
mirth or swimming in sympathy. 
Though, but in her twenties, there are 
several children at her knee or gathering 





around her as buds around a scarce 
blown rose. Her English is of the 
purest, for she has been trained at a 
Maori girls’ school by women of 
true refinement and culture. She 
sews beautifully, and is interested 
in making little garments for her 
family. Her expressions, her whole 
demeanor breathe of contentment, 
of happiness, of satisfied and holy 
love—the love of husband and 
children, of friends and people. 

It is an old-fashioned ideal of 
woman’s happiness, but perhaps, 
contains some true wisdom. Com- 
pare a woman such as I have de- 
scribed with one bound to all the 
trivial conventionalities which stifle 
natural emotions and kill spiritual 
beauty. The striving after social 
distinctions, the race for pleasure or 
for fashion, the competition for ad- 
vantages which, after all, are not 
worth the having, all these mark the 
countenance, narrow the eye and 
hollow the cheek. 

The educated Maori women of 
to-day encourage their sisters to 
resume those domestic arts in which 
they are naturally skilled. One 
sees them busily at work weaving 
flax, making mats, baskets and other 
useful articles with all the skill 
formerly shown. Some of the work 
accomplished is very fine and beau- 
tiful—quite wonderful when one 
considers the appliances used. The 
weavers seem to prefer their own 
primitive tools and scrape the flax 
with shells, beating and dressing it 
until it is as fine as spun silk, then 
twisting and plaiting the threads into 
material which should be of everlasting wear. 

There is some talk of the occupations 
suited to cultured Maori girls and women 
when they emerge from the schools, but it 
appears to the writer that their occupation 
lies close to the hand. The pleasing arts 
in which they excel are quite unique, and 
the articles they are able to make are useful 
as well as valuable as curios. There will 
always be a market for the mats, baskets 
and other articles which they weave so 
cleverly, and which could be disposed of in 
America, in England, and in Europe, if 
placed in the proper market. 

























The Flower Sellers 


{A year-around street scene in San Francisco } 


By CHARLES KEELER 


Right on the rim of the canon street 

Where turbulent human torrents meet, 

With the rattle of vans and the clanging of bells, 
And the roar of the city that pulses and swells, 


Stand the vendors of flowers to brighten the way. 


A hundred, a thousand, a million of feet 
Scuffle and stamp down the stone-paved street, 
\nd the horseless motors go honking past 
The whole mad rabble is hurrying fast 
By the vendors of flowers who brighten the day. 


Roses and violets, poppies, narcissus 
Cry to fait ladies, come, take us and kiss us, 
Feast on our fragrance and joy in our sight; 
For out of the stones leap the children of light, 
Where the vendors of flowers turn winter to May. 


Somber the scene with a gloom that appals, 
Stone-paved streets and the brick-built walls, 
And the black crowd pushing its endless round, 
With scuffle of feet and a jargon of sound, 


But the vendors of flowers drive sadness away. 


Thank God for all beauty where ugliness lowers! 
In the midst of the city are streets rimmed with flowers; 
And I know that its dwellers grew larger of heart 

As they pass by the blossoms that gladden the mart, 
Where the vendors of flowers turn winter to May. 
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If Japan Wakens China 


By Jack LoNpoN 


Author of “THE SeaA-Wo tr,” ‘THE CALL OF THE WILD” 


DECORATIONS BY WILLIAM WILKE 


HEN one man does not understand 
another man’s mental processes, 
how can the one forecast the other’s 
future actions? This is precisely the 
situation to-day between the white 
race and the Japanese. In spite of all our glib talk 
to the contrary, we know nothing (and less than 
nothing in so far as we think we know something), of 
the Japanese. It is a weakness of man to believe that 
all the rest of mankind is moulded in his own image, 
and it is a weakness of the white race to believe that the 
Japanese think as we think, are moved to action as we 
are moved and have points of view similar to our own. 
Perhaps the one white man in the world best fitted 
by nature and opportunity to know the Japanese was 
Lafcadio Hearn. To begin with, he was an artist, and 
he possessed to an extreme degree the artist’s sympathy. 
By this I mean that his sympathy was of that order 
that permits a man to get out of himself and into the 
soul of another man, thus enabling him to look at life 
out of that man’s eyes and from that man’s point of 
view—to be that man, in short. 
Lafcadio Hearn went to Japan. He identified him- 
self with the Japanese. To all intents and purposes 
he became a Japanese. A professor in a Japanese 
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university, he took to himself a Japanese wife, lived in 
a Japanese household, and even renounced his own 
country and became a Japanese citizen. Being an 
artist, enthusiastically in touch with his subject, he 
proceeded to interpret the Japanese mind to the English- 
speaking world, turning out the most wonderful series 
of books on Japan ever written by an Occidental. The 
years passed, and ever he turned out more of his 
wonderful books, interpreting, explaining, elaborating, 
formulating every big aspect and minute detail of the 
Japanese mind. 

Just at the beginning of the Russo-Japanese war, full 
of years and wise with much experience, Lafcadio Hearn 
died. His last hook was in the press, and it appeared 
shortly afterward. It was entitled ‘Japan: An Inter- 
pretation.”’” In the foreword Lafcadio Hearn made a 
confession. He said that after all his years of intimate 
living with the Japanese, he was at last just on the 
verge of beginning to understand the Japanese. And 
he felt justified in this belief, by virtue of the fact that 
he had taken all those years to find out that he knew 
nothing of the Japanese. This was a hopeful sign. 
He had come farther than other white men, who still 
believed that they did know something, in greater or 
less degree, of the Japanese. 

As for himself, after the many years of thinking, he 
knew, he frankly confessed, that the Japanese mind 
baffled him. He told of the Japanese schoolboys with 
whom he had been in daily contact—of how he had 
watched their minds unfold and expand as they grew 
into manhood. And then he sadly explained that now 
that they were men, Japanese men, out in the world 
of Japanese men, they were strangers to him. Oh, they 
greeted him, and shook hands with him and talked with 
him as of yore; but they were soul-strangers tohim. He 
looked into their faces, but not into their souls. He saw 
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their eyes, but no glimmering could he catch of what went F yz 
on behind thoseeyes. Their mental processes were veiled LD Z a 
to him. Why they did this or that or some other action a Kr ti 
wasa puzzle to him. He found them actuated by motives ne fy’ Paha “yy 
he could not guess—motives generated in the labyrinths yf AW” pl 
of their minds where he could not follow the process. N 
Life appeared to them in perspective differently from 
the way it appeared to him. And he could get no 
inkling of that perspective. To him it was an incon- 
ceivable fourth dimension. And so he wrote that last 
sad foreward to the last sad book of his, gazing mourn- 
fully the while into the mysterious eyes of Asia, which 
had baffled him as they have baffled the men of the 
West from the days of Marco Polo to this our day. 

The point I have striven to make is that much of 
the reasoning of the white race anent the Japanese is 
erroneous, because it is based on fancied knowledge 
of the stuff and fiber of the Japanese mind. An 
American lady of my acquaintance, after residing for 
months in Japan, in response to a query as to how she 
liked the Japanese, said: ‘‘They have no souls.” 

In this .=he was wrong. The Japanese are just as 
much possessed of soul as she and the rest of her race. 
And far be it from me to infer that the Japanese soul 
is in the smallest way inferior to the Western soul. It 
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may be even superior. You see, we do not know the XG 
Japanese soul, and what its value may be in the scheme \Y) 
. . ‘ A Y 

of things. And yet that American lady’s remark but Yy 
; 4 . ape G 
emphasizes the point. So different was the Japanese WY. 


soul from hers, so unutterably alien, so absolutely 
without any sort of kinship or means of communication, 
that to her there was no slightest sign of its existence. 
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Japan, in her remarkable evolution, has repeatedly \y 
surprised the world. Now the element of surprise can Y 
be present only when one is unfamiliar with the data XY 
that go to constitute the surprise. Had we really Ny, 
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known the Japanese, we should not have been sur- 
prised. And as she has surprised us in the past, and 
only the other day, may she not surprise us to-morrow, 
and in the days that are yet to be? And since she may 
surprise us in the future, and since ignorance is the 
meat and wine of surprise, who are we, and with what 
second sight are we invested, that we may calmly say: 

“Surprise is all very well, but there is not going to 
be any Yellow peril or Japanese peril’ ? 

There are forty-five million Japanese in the world. 
There are over four hundred million Chinese. That is 
to say, if we add together the various branches of the 
white race, the English, the French, and the German, 
the Austrian, the Scandinavian and the white Russian, 
the Latins as well, the Americans, the Canadians, 
Australians and New Zealanders, the South Africans, 
the Anglo-Indians, and all the scattered remnants of 
us, we shall find that we are still outnumbered by the 
combined Japanese and Chinese. 

We understand the Chinese mind no more than we 
do the Japanese. What if these two races, as homo- 
geneous as we, should embark on some vast race- 
adventure? There have been race adventures in the 
past. We English-speaking peoples are just now 
in the midst of our own great adventure. We are 
dreaming as all race-adventurers have dreamed. And 
who will dare to say that in the Japanese mind is not 
burning some colossal Napoleonic dream? And what 
if the dreams clash? 

Japan is the one unique Asiatic race, in that alone 
among the races of Asia, she has been able to borrow 
from us and equip herself with all our material achieve- 
ment. Our machinery of warfare, of commerce, and 
of industry, she has made hers. And so well has she 
done it that we have been surprised. We did not think 
she had it in her. Next consider China. We of the 
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West have tried, and tried vainly, to awaken her. We 
have failed to express our material achievement in 
terms comprehensible to the Chinese mind. We do 
not know the Chinese mind. But Japan does. She 
and China spring from the same primitive stock—their 
languages are rooted in the same primitive tongue; and 
their mental processes are the same. The Chinese 
mind may baffle us, but it cannot baffle the Japanese. 
And what if Japan awakens China—not to our dream, 
if you please, but to her dream, to Japan’s dream? 
Japan, having taken from us all our material achieve- 
ment, is alone able to transmute that material achieve- 
ment in terms intelligible to the Chinese mind. 

The Chinese and Japanese are thrifty and industrious. 
China possesses great natural resources of coal and iron 
—and coal and iron constitute the backbone of machine 
civilization. When four hundred and fifty million of 
the best workers in the world go into manufacturing, a 
new competitor, and a most ominous and formidable 
one, will enter the arena where the races struggle for 
the world-market. Here is race-adventure—the first 
clashing of the Asiatic dream with ours. It is true, it 
is only an economic clash, but economic clashes always 
precede clashes at arms. And what then? Oh, only 
that will-o’-the-wisp, the Yellow peril. But to the 
Russian, Japan was only a will-o’-the-wisp until one 
day, with fire and steel, she smashed the great adven- 
ture of the Russian and punctured the bubble-dream 
he was dreaming. 

Of this be sure: If ever the day comes that our 
dreams clash with that of the Yellow and the Brown, 
and our particular bubble-dream is punctured, there 
will be one country at least unsurprised, and that 
country will be Russia. She was awakened from her 
dream. We still are dreaming. 
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ETER shook his head. “I don’t 

know,” he said doubtfully, “whether 

the bank will or whether the bank 

won’t. I’m not sosure. This is my 

first Christmas there and I haven’t 
had the nerve to ask about it.” 

Peter’s young wife vigorously nodded. 
“The bank ought to,’”’ she declared; ‘‘other 
banks do.” 

“We'll hope for the best,” said Peter 
Wortendyke. 

“What I was about to say, Peter,” said 
Mrs. Wortendyke, “was this. If we can 
depend upon the bank’s handing out fifty or 
even twenty-five, why we needn’t skimp 
ourselves and starve ourselves for Christmas. 
Fifty or even twenty-five would be enough.” 

“Tf only the bank does,” answered Peter. 

Well, the bank did. It was a small bank, 
but it prided itself upon its good treatment of 
its men, year in and year out. And three 
days before Christmas that year, one of the 
runners came over to Peter’s desk and tossed 
upon it a small envelope that clinked as it 
fell upon the wood. Peter opened it. There 
slid out upon his desk three golden coins and 
a little slip of paper: “With the bank’s best 
wishes.” 

“Well, it’s fifty ali O. K.” whispered Peter 
to himself. 

When he left that afternoon he found five 
of the bookkeepers and assistants out on the 
front steps waiting for him. 

“Here he is,” they cried. 

Tommy Ougheltree, assistant to the pay- 
ing teller, caught Peter by the arm. 

“Come on,” he said. 
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“Where to?” asked Peter. 

“Around to Dutch Jake’s,” responded 
Tommy. 

Peter shook his head. ‘I never drink,” 
he responded to Tommy’s insistent tug. 

“We’re not going to drink,” persisted the 
assistant. Peter opened his eyes. ‘What 
then?” he queried. 

“A quiet little game,” said Tommy, “‘we’re 
going to form a little Christmas pool.” 

Young Peter Wortendyke sniffed with 
excitement. ‘‘Um-m-m,”’ he said, his face 
flushing with pleasure, ‘that’s different. 
I’m with you on anything like that.” 

For a game of chance had ever been as 
ozone to the nostrils of Peter Wortendyke 
—it was as life blood in his veins. 

“Come on,” said Peter Wortendyke. And 
it was Peter Wortendyke who led the way. 

There were two men out of the six who 
could win the pool. There were four men 
who must lose. Each of the two successful 
men would have three fifties in his pocket 
when the pool had been tried out. As for 
the other four— Peter smiled to himself. 
The trick was to be one of the lucky two. 
He’d show ’em a thing or two. There were 
games of chance and games of chance, but 
he knew ’em all. 

“Tt’ll only take ten minutes,” whispered 
Tommy to the rest; “come in Dutch Jake’s 
back room, Gene,” he exclaimed, as they 
filed in, ‘take a look out. Be sure that the 
president or the cashier aren’t lined up at the 
bar. This thing is most particularly private.” 

It was most particularly private and most 
particularly rapid. At the end of seven 
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minutes two men had in their possession the 
three hundred dollars worth of gold. One 
of these two was Tommy Ougheltree. 
There were four men who were minus. 

One of the four was Peter Wortendyke. 

Peter went home. ‘How in thunder 
could I lose?” he asked himself. ‘Hang it, 
I had it cinched.” 

“Well,” he said to his young wife that 
night, ‘‘well, the bank did, after all.” 

She smiled gleefully. ‘‘We’ll spend every 
cent, every cent of it—on Christmas.” She 
closed the door so that the children might 
not hear. Then she rattled on. For if there 
was anything that young Mrs. Peter Wor- 
tendyke knew how to do it was to rattle on. 
And this time everything was cut and dried. 
She had that fifty spent to the last dollar, 
and she told Peter just how it was and how 
it was going to be. Peter waited until she 
was through. 

“T lost the fifty,” he said soberly, “in a 
game of chance.” He sank weakly down 
into a corner of the sofa. Mrs. Wortendyke 
sank into a chair. 

“Peter!” she exclaimed. 





Peter nodded dejectedly 
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Peter nodded dejectedly. ‘Go ahead,” 
he assented. 

She went ahead. Peter groaned, but he 
deserved it. Peter was a gambler. He had 
the habit, and he had it bad. The losing of 
this fifty was but an incident in a long chain 
of events. 

“But,” protested Peter, “if I’d won that 
pool, you would have had a hundred dollars 
more, you and the kids. That’s all I did it 
for, for you and the kids.” 

“T should think,” she went on, ‘‘that you 
might think of the children and of me at 
Christmas time at any rate.” 

She didn’t understand, Peter told him- 
self. Why, hang it, didn’t he think of them 
all the time? He had never sneaked down 
to Gravesend or Sheepshead bay, not once, 
that he wasn’t figuring on doing it for Kitty 
and the kids. But she never could under- 
stand. 

“T don’t see how,” he wailed, “I can’t 
see how I lost down at Dutch Jake’s 
to-day.” 

“T don’t see how you could win,” an- 
swered his wife, “how you could ever win.” 


“Go ahead,” he assented 
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She flew into a discouraged peroration. 
“At Christmas time,” she repeated, with 
undisguised disgust. 

They had a three-dollar Christmas that 
year, the Wortendykes. And Peter humbled 
himself. He was sorry, after all. And yet— 
why he never used any of his regular money 
for these things. He only took extra money 
for it. And, besides, if he wanted to save up 
a dollar a week out of his salary as he went 
along, if he wanted to skimp his lunches 
and buy cheap shirts and shoes, that was 
his affair, wasn’t it? Didn’t he have the 
right to lay a bet on a sure thing now and 
then? Great Scott! it was like smoking 
cigars and chewing tobacco—everybody did it. 

But on resolution day he took the oath. 
He promised. 

“And you will keep it, dear, won’t you?” 
queried Kitty piteously. 

“Sure I will,’ he answered glibly. 

He did. The reading of dope sheets and 
the throwing of cold hands thereafter was 
not for him. It was hard work. And when 
he neared the end of the year he looked back. 
There wasn’t much difference. They never 
saved anything anyway—couldn’t, on the 
small salary that he got—what with the kids 
growing up and all that sort of thing. 

“T don’t see,” he said to himself, after 
eleven long months of struggle with the 
thing that was running in his veins, ‘‘I don’t 
see how we’re any better off than if ’'d—” 
He didn’t say it to Kitty, though. “And,” 
he continued, “if I’d kept on, there is 
always the chance—a big chance, too.” 

Another December had rolled around and 
Kitty was laying plans to beat the band. 

“Don’t make too many plans,” he said. 

“Only fifty dollars worth,” she said 
smiling, “for I know that we’re sure to have 
that much this year. I’m sure I can trust 
you, now.” 

Peter nodded soberly, and bent down and 
kissed her. She was a dear little girl, was 
Kitty. He had always loved her, even when 
she had to scold him. He always would 
love her. 

“Ves,” he told himself, “this year that 
fifty’s sure as guns.” 

And when the bank runner came around 
three days before Christmas that year and 
tossed the little clinking envelope down on 
Peter’s desk, he didn’t even open it. He 
thrust it well down into his trousers pocket 
underneath his keys. He tried to forget 
about it. 
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But when he left that night they stopped 
him, the inevitable five. 

“What about Dutch Jake’s?” 
queried. 

He hesitated for an instant. “I’m out of 
it this year,” he said. He was going to tell 
them why. But he didn’t. “I got a tip on 
a sure thing,’’ he said, ‘‘a little game on the 
side. It looks like something big. I prom- 
ised to save up this fifty just for that.” 

He couldn’t tell them about Kitty and the 
kids. Peter, above everything, was sports- 
manlike. He was a good loser, and he never 
welched, and he wouldn’t back out of an 
invitation without a good excuse. 

“T won’t go into any pool with you,” he 
told the five, “but if you don’t mind I'll go 
with you and see the fun.” 

He went. And again they looked around 
the outside room to see whether the bank’s 
officers, directors or detectives were within 
earshot. None were. And they slunk back 
into the little private room. 

“Better come in,” said Tommy Oughel- 
tree to Peter, “you lost last year. You can’t 
lose twice running, don’t you see?” 

Peter smiled. “I’ve got too good a tip 
on something else,” he said. 

He stayed out, not out of the room, but 
out of the pool. In five minutes three of the 
men had left, minus their gold eagles. Two 
beside Peter remained. These two divided 
up the pool between them. One of the two 
was Tommy Ougheltree. He had won 
again—again, mind. ; 

“Gene,” said Tommy Ougheltree to his 
successful confrere, ‘I’ll throw you for your 
share. Come on.” 

“Done,” returned Gene hopefully. Peter 
looked on, sniffing the air. 

Five minutes passed. “Done!” yelled 
Gene in anguish at the end of that period 
of time. 

Tommy Ougheltree had won again. 
Three times now within the experience of 
Peter Wortendyke, Tommy had won on the 
Dutch Jake pool. Gene left. 

Tommy turned to Peter. “Gee, I can’t 
lose,” said Tommy. He laughed. “Pete,” 
he said, “how much money have you got 
in your clothes?” 

“Only this fifty and some change,” re- 
turned Peter. The color had crept into his 
face. 

“I’ve got two hundred and fifty against 
your fifty, Pete,” said Tommy recklessly. 


they 
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Peter Wortendyke never hesitated for an in- 
stant. “By George, I’ll go you,” he replied. 
“He can’t win out again,” he told himself. 

* * * 


“T’ll go out to-night and buy an engage- 
ment ring,’ said Tommy Ougheltree to 
himself that night, ‘‘see if I don’t.” 

Ougheltree had a girl, a young school 
teacher over in the fourth ward there in 
town. She had carefully and consistently 
turned Tommy down. 

“T won’t do it, Tom,” she had told him, 
time and time again, ‘“‘I can love you just as 
well as anybody else, and I’m awfully 
sentimental, and all that sort of thing, but 
I’m not going to live in two back rooms on 
an alleyway.” 


’ 
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“What's the matter with my salary?” 
Ougheltree complained. 

And his girl had smiled. “It’s all right,” 
she had replied, “if you’ll only let me do 
the spending of it—and the saving of it 
too,” she had added gently. She had 
laughed in Tommy’s face, a merry, but dis- 
couraging little laugh, for she knew Tommy 
and Tommy didn’t. 

“When you’re ready to save up, 
around, Tom,” she told him frankly. 


come 
And 





“This is Mrs. Wortendyke,” 


he exclaimed pleasantly, ‘ 


‘Pete’s wife.” 
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Tommy had said right then and there, and 
many times later, that he was ready to save 
up. But she only shook her head. And in 
the event she had been justified. At his 
last interview Tommy had stormed. 

“VYou’ve got to marry me!” he 
exclaimed. 

And on the evening of that day after 
Dutch Jake’s he knew what he had to do, 
“Tt’s my lucky day,”’ he told himself, “I’ve 
won out three times now. I’m bound to win 
to-day so long as to-day hasts—I’ll buy the 
ring and I’ll make her wear it, see if I don’t.” 

He went to the Green store alone. He 
had figured out that they could put up as 
good an article in the shape of a ring as 
anybody could. The Green store was 
crowded to the limit. It was only three days 


had 


before Christmas, and everything from 
carpets down to collar buttons was in 


demand. He sauntered up to the jewelry 
counter with his hands thrust into his 
pockets. He felt like a lord. He had wonout 
three times that day; he had three hundred 
dollars in his pocket; and he was going to 
ask that swell fourth ward school teacher to 
marry him for the thirty-third time. 

There was a crowd about the jewelry 
counter; women, mostly, and children, most 
of them buying twenty-five-cent sterling 
scarfpins just as though they didn’t care 
what they did with all their money. 
Tommy Ougheltree made one plunge and 
tried for a place at the counter, but couldn’t 
make it. 

“Tt’s a bad omen, too,” he told himself. 

Just in front of him, grimly gripping the 
glass case so that they might not be brushed 
aside, were a little woman and two children 
—a boy and a girl. 

“What is the price of this black wallet?” 
asked the little woman of the Green store 
saleslady. The saleslady told her. 

“And,” persisted the would-be purchaser, 
“can I get initials, large  sterling-silver 
initials, for the outside of it?” 

“What initials?” asked the clerk. 

“P. W.” interposed the children glibly. 

The clerk produced them, and held them, 
with an attempt at artistic effect, against the 
black leather. 

“That’s out of sight,” yelled the two 
children, ‘buy him one like that.” 

“Will you take that one?” asked the clerk. 

“Not—not to-night,” faltered the little 
woman, “though it’s very pretty. I—I’ll 
come in, perhaps, to-morrow night, and—” 
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“We don’t reserve anything this time of 
year,” said the clerk. 

“Mamma, why don’t you buy it now?” 
the children persisted. 

The little woman backed out, and made 
a place for Tommy Ougheltree. 

“Why don’t you buy it now, mamma?” 
persisted the boy and the girl, with holiday 
impatience deep upon them. 

“Because,”’ answered their young mother, 
“we won’t get our Christmas money till 
to-morrow. We’re simply looking ’round.” 

Tommy Ougheltree touched her on the 
arm. “This is Mrs. Wortendyke,” he ex- 
claimed, pleasantly, ‘‘Pete’s wife.” 

She knew him at once and shook hands. 
He had met her before and liked her. 
“Christmas shopping?” he inquired, con- 
ventionally. 

She laughed. ‘“T’ll tell you a secret,” she 
said frankly, “‘you’re a bank man and won’t 
give me away. We always use the bank’s 
Christmas present to buy our Christmas 
with—I—Mr. Wortendyke thought it would 
come in to-day, but he tells me to-night that 
the bank won’t hand out,” she smiled again, 
“until to-morrow.” 

“Why—” began Tommy _ uncertainly. 
Then he went on glibly. ‘Why, no; they 
are a day shy this trip, but theyll pay up 
all O. K. to-morrow, you can place your 
bottom dollar.” 

“They’re very liberal, I think,’ said 
young Mrs. Wortendyke smiling. She 
turned to the children. 

“Kids,” she said, “we'll buy the whole 
store out to-morrow night. You see.” 

Tommy unconsciously rattled something 
in his trousers pocket. That something 
clinked deliciously. 

Mrs. Wortendyke laughed. ‘You seem 
to have a pocketful of money by the sound.” 

Tommy Ougheltree shivered and stopped 
rattling his coin. For there was one thing 
now that he couldn’t let her know—that 
deep down in his trousers pocket, hob- 
nobbing with other golden coins, was Peter’s 
money—Peter’s Christmas money. 

“Oh, yes,” said Tommy, lying, as he 
knew Pete had lied, “the bank’ll pay up all 
QO. K. to-morrow.” 

She started off. But he called to her. 
And she and the children came_ back. 
There was something about Pete’s wife and 
Pete’s kids that made Tommy feel uncom- 
monly lonely—especially about Christmas 
time. 
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“Just wanted to ask the kids what they 
were goin’ to get for Christmas?” he said 
apologetically. He asked and they told him. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘there’s fifty dollars worth 
there all right.” 

He waved his hand toward the jewelry 
counter. ‘What do you think I’m going to 
buy for Christmas, Mrs. Wortendyke ?” 

Peter’s young wife shook her head. 
Tommy flushed. 

“A diamond ring,’ 
solitaire.” 

Peter’s wife flushed in turn. “You don’t 
mean—”’ she queried. 

“T do,” returned Ougheltree stoutly, “I’m 
going to buy the ring to-night, and I’m 
going to ask her to-night. See?” 

“Haven’t you asked her?” 

“T’ve been outrageously and consistently 
turned down about thirty times already, but 
she can’t turn me down after I’ve bought 
the ring.” 

“Why can’t she?” 

“It would be a waste of money,” said 
Tommy, winking, “and she’s the kind that 
won’t stand for that.” 

Little Mrs. Wortendyke held out her hand. 
“I’m so glad, Mr. Ougheltree,” she said 
warmly, “and I know that she won’t turn 
you down, and that she must be a perfectly 
lovely girl, and—it’s just what you deserve.” 

Which made Tommy feel lonelier than 
ever. “I want you, Mrs. Wortendyke,” he 
said, ‘to select a hundred-dollar ring for 
me.” 

“A hundred dollars!” gasped Peter’s wife. 

But she did as she was bade, the children 
still tugging at her skirts impatiently. 

“That’s the ring for you, Mr. Ougheltree,” 
she said, at length, holding it up to ascertain 
the depth and color of the stone. “It’s small, 
but it’s the best of the lot. Now, all you 
have to do is to have your initials and hers 
put in it—and, pay for it, of course.” 

Tommy Ougheltree thrust his hand into 
his trousers pocket. ‘Paying for it—” he 
began, easily. Then he stopped. He had 
nothing but gold coin, nothing but eagles 
and double eagles. And Pete had told his 
wife, and Tommy had told her that the bank 
wouldn’t distribute until the morrow. It 
wouldn’t do to flash these—she might 
suspect, and— 

“Paying for it,” he went on, “won’t be 
possible till to-morrow night. I’ve only got 
fifty in my clothes.” He laughed. ‘I’m 
just like you and Pete,” he said. 
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he continued, ‘a 


“T’ll be back to-morrow night,” he said to 
the girl at the counter. Together he and 
Pete’s wife and Pete’s children left the 
jewelry counter and struggled hither and 
thither through the crowd. 

It was half an hour before he left them. 
“T like to watch the kids,” he explained, 
apologetically, to Peter’s wife. 

“Gee,” he mused to himself, five minutes 
later, ‘“‘gee, but Pete’s a lucky chap. Him 
with a family like that. Now, as for me—” 

He didn’t go back to the jewelry counter. 
He wandered alone, aimlessly, about the 
store, looking everywhere, time and again, 
for Pete’s wife and the kids. Now and then 
he would cross their path and nod to them 
with a wave of the hand. He laughed softly. 

“Poor Peter,” he said finally, “they’ll buy 
the store out to-morrow night with Peter’s 
fifty.”” He took Peter’s fifty from his pocket 
and smiled upon it. 

“I’m a lucky dog,” he admitted to him- 
self. Obeying a sudden impulse, he turned 
and left the store and went back to his hall 
bedroom and sat up half the night wondering 
how it felt to have a wife like Peter’s wife 
and kids like Peter’s kids. 

“A fellow’s got to cut out a whole lot, 
though,” he told himself. 

. * * * 

“T’ve got to get that fifty,’ Peter Worten- 
dyke told himself next day, when he arrived 
at the bank. “I’ve got to make good.” 

In his soul he knew it. For not all the 
rebukes of his wife, Kitty—not all her 
reasoning, not all her pleading had ever had 
upon him the strange effect of that unques- 
tioning faith that now she held in him. 
Tommy had caught him—Tommy had his 
fifty—and Peter had gone home and lied— 
lied uncompromisingly, because he simply 
couldn’t tell the truth. He was in a hole. 
He must get out of it. He couldn’t and he 
wouldn’t go to Tommy, and he couldn’t 
borrow a fifty-cent piece of any of the other 
chaps. He knew that much. 

There was only one man in the whole bank 
who saw Peter Wortendyke step to a money 
drawer that day and take out fifty dollars of 
the bank’s money and thrust it deep into his 
pocket. Only one man. 

That man was in the coat room, washing 
his hands, and, as it turned out, he saw it 
through a mirror. That man was ‘Tommy 
Ougheltree. 

“Gee,” thought Tommy, “and he with 
such a wife and such kids as that.” 
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He knew instinctively why Peter Worten- 
dyke had done it. He could see the situation 
as it must exist out at Tommy’slittle cottage. 
” thought Tommy, ‘‘a married man 
does have to toe the mark.” 

At half past four that night he waylaid 
Peter. ‘Where you goin’, Pete?” he asked. 

“Home.” 

“Come around to Dutch Jake’s.” 

Peter Wortendyke shook his head. “No,” 
he answered, a bit belligerently, “no more 
for me.” There were no flimsy excuses this 
time. “I’ve cut it all out, that’s all,” he 
said, with an air of conviction. 

“You're going to throw cold hands with 
me, Pete,” said Tommy, curtly. 

“Why, you blamed idiot!’ almost 
screamed Peter, ‘“‘you won my last fifty only 
yesterday.” 

“No, I didn’t, Pete,’ said Tommy. He 
clutched Peter by the arm. “T’ll bet you six 
to one you’ve got fifty in your trousers pocket 
at this very minute.” He nodded sagely. 

Peter shivered. “What do you want of 
me?” he asked. 

“T want you to come down to Dutch 
Jake’s.” 

Peter went. He dared not refuse. He 
knew suddenly that this man knew—knew 
suddenly that it would have been easier to 
face Kitty and have it out, without the fifty, 
than to face this. 

“I’m going to play you for that fifty, 
Pete,” said Tommy. 

“T tell you—no,” returned Peter. 

“That,” threatened Tommy Ougheltree, 
“or else it’s me in the old man’s room 
to-morrow at ten, telling him about how 
you—” 

“T’ll go you,” shivered Wortendyke again. 

Tommy Ougheltree was as square as any 
man could be. But even a square man 
knows tricks that he will not use himself. 
Tommy knew a trick or two. He worked 
them. Inside of three minutes Peter Wor- 
tendyke gasped with surprise and delight. 
He had won fifty dollars of Tommy’s money. 
Tommy shoved it over to him. ‘“That’s 
all,” said Tommy, “‘now, we’re through.” 

“No,” said Peter generously, “‘you’ve got 
the right to win it back again. You’ve got 
to have a chance.” 

“We're through,” said Tommy firmly. 

He seized Peter Wortendyke firmly by 
the arm and took Peter home. 

“Have you got anything to say to me, 
Pete?” he asked. 


“Gee, 
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Peter knew what he meant. ‘I don’t 
think it’s necessary, Tommy,” he said, 
gripping the other’s hand, “last night—gee, 
if you knew—last night I had it out with 
myself, all O. K.—I’m through from now.” 

Tommy waited until Peter had gone in, 
and he saw with satisfaction—with trium- 
phant glee, that Peter’s wife held out her 
hand, and that Peter, without an instant’s 
hesitation, placed in it an eagle and two 
double eagles. Saw, with triumphant satisfac- 
tion, that Peter’s wife turned to the children 
and spoke to them over her shoulder. 

“Kids,” she was saying, and he knew it, 
“we'll buy out the Green store with this 
to-night.” 

* * * 

The next day Peter Wortendyke put back 
into the bank’s coffers the fifty that he had 
taken from the bank. The next day four 
men in the bank found on their desks small 
envelopes, in each envelope fifty dollars 
worth of gold coin. ‘That and a slip of 
paper: ‘With Ougheltree’s best wishes.” 

“What does it mean?” they asked of 
Ougheltree. 

“Tt means,” grinned Ougheltree help- 
lessly, “that I’ve got a girl, and—she made 
me cut it out—thinking about her did, any- 
how,” he justified to himself, but not to 
them, “thinking about her and about Pete’s 
wife and kids, and—Pete.” 

That night he called on the fourth ward 
school teacher in dead earnest. 

“Nellie,” he said, “‘you’re to come with 
me and buy the ring. Yep. Look at me. 
I mean it—and such a ring.” He clinked 
fifty dollars worth of coin in his trousers 
pocket—all he had. “A Green store ring,” 
he added, ,“‘a fifty-dollar ring. A dollar 
down and a dollar a week. So there.” 

“That sounds like business, ”’she admitted. 

At the jewelry counter Tommy and his 
girl met little Mrs. Wortendyke. 

“Thought you did your shopping last 
night,” he said. 

‘Peter wouldn’t let us until he could come 
himself, and he wouldn’t come until to- 
night.” 

Tommy nodded. He saw a man putting 
back fifty dollars into a money drawer, 
getting that off his mind first. ‘‘He’s down 
in the basement while we buy his present,” 
added Mrs. Wortendyke. 

“You know what we’re here for,’ said 
Tommy, “she had to come and pick it out 
herself.” 


















To Deck Milady 


By May Mortt-SmitH CUNNINGHAM 


DECORATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


EMS, jewels, baubles delight the soul, 
especially the feminine soul, to-day, yes- 
terday and forever. It is to-day just as 
strong and far-reaching in its influence as 
it was when it prompted the ancient As- 

syrians and Egyptians to bedeck themselves with gauds 
to gratify their vanity and to dazzle the multitude. 
All the world loves a gem, from the Oriental gloating 
over the ruby and the jade to the modern American, 
fond of the flashing diamond. Much as is spent for 
clothing—more goes for jewels and ornaments. All 
these ornaments and garments must be constructed 
along lines of original design and beauty. A Worth 
must fashion the gown—a Lalique shape the setting 
for the gem. 


housemaids, and that rubies and other gems are 
being manufactured, the demand grows apace for 
originality and exclusiveness of design. The desire 
for something different is creating an ever-increasing 
demand for excellence in the shaping and the making 
of the article whether it be a dress or a necklace, 
and this same desire for something different is stop- 
ping the scramble for extravagantly high-priced 
gems. It is developing a demand for work made 
for the individual, fashioned for his or her personality, 
and having in it, too, somewhat of the character of 
the one whose brain and heart is responsible for the 
creating of it. 
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Because of this great and growing desire many 
really great artistic minds, both in this country and 
abroad, are turning from the beaten paths of painting 
and sculpture to devote themselves to the designing 
and making of jewelry, pottery, furniture and many 
other branches of the applied arts. 

Ornament, especially jewelry, has passed through 
many phases of abuse and excellence since Solomon 
first set eyes upon the Queen of Sheba or since Cleo- 
patra first enhanced her vaunted charms. It is too 
early to say at present that our modern revolution 
from the old order of conventional rules is a good 
or permanent one in its effect. We are already 
revolting from the eccentricities and frequent 
absurdities of L’Art Nouveau; but we do not fall 
back into the same classical ruts. 

We have gained something, at least, from the 
wholesale sweeping away of conventional forms. 
We have developed a new spontaneity of line which 
seems permanent in its effect upon design. So, 
although the new order is still very much in its in- 
fancy, it has cleared away many cobwebs. Jewelry 
makingis an art, the workbench being the palette, the 
gems the colors and metals the canvas. 

No richer storehouse for this art can be found 
than in the buried treasures of California. The 
latest statistics from the state mining bureau, tell us 
that all the gems known to the geologist can be 
found here in more or less perfection. The state is 
rich in so many other products that it was more 
than prodigal of Mother Nature to add these luster 
lights to her crown. Pearls from Lower California, 
tourmaline, sapphire, chrysoprase, jade, lapis lazuli, 
garnet, sardonyx—the whole gamut of semi-precious 
stones up to the emerald and ruby are found here. 
Even the diamond is not wanting, though specimens 
in the rough are rare. These hidden treasures of 
this Pacific Slope are like the outer cloak that Nature 
wears in this favored country, full of warm color 
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and rich flashes so that the more ascetic perfection 
of the diamond finds rather unwelcome pasturage. 

The diamond by itself is not a fulfilling pleasure, 
it is but the spark, the torch to attract the gaze. 
The flame itself is not enough—it lights the way but 
must have something to reveal. The ruby, on the 
contrary, is perfection in itself, elemental in color 
like the blood of our veins, an uncompromising tint 
blending ill with any surrounding. The emerald, 
chemists claim, boasts the only pure color. This 
may account for the old fable that teaches that 
contemplation of it is like a cool bath to the eyes 
when they are overworked. Nero used one as a 
monocle, so it is quite possible that the tale has some 
disputed authenticity. The emerald of good color— 
there are absolutely no flawless stones—is a suffi- 
ciency—beside it no other color may stand. It is 
now, perhaps, the rarest gem on the market. 

The shifts and tints of the opal, Nature’s most 
delicate caprice, are like cadences slipping away 
when you think you have caught them—unexplained 
and mysterious, with many apparent solutions, 
coming from nothing and going nowhere, yet hinting 
at countless hidden harmonies. Such lack of dis- 
covery of their real source may account for the 
generally accepted legend of their fatal qualities upon 
our destinies. To the initiated nowadays, their real 
bad luck consists in not possessing a_ sufficient 
quantity of them. There were probably more 
beautiful opals destroyed or spoiled beyond redemp- 
tion in the San Francisco fire than are discovered in 
all the mines in many years. 

As for pearls!) What perjurer said pearls were 
for tears? It must have been some ingrate. If they 
are for tears they must be for tears of joy—pearls 
are so constant in their charms—they never show a 
fickle face, but always reflect the same lustrous light. 

Jade has latterly been accounted lucky. For cen- 
turies the Chinese have considered it an efficacious 



































talisman againsta particularly dread disease. Whether 
the malady is more prevalent just now or whether 
Caucasians are beginning to appreciate its beauty is 
an open question. There is no doubt that nearly 
everyone is fast chasing this dubious chimera, good 
fortune, by acquiring its symbol in the concrete 
form of jade, in good, bad or indifferent specimens 
—mostly bad. 

Its accredited good luck seems to lie mostly in 
its mission of being an antidote to the opal. 
California jade is quite different from the Chinese 
or New Zealand variety, being yellower in color 
and more translucent. It is rare and almost never 
found in perfect formation. 

It seems a pity that the pearl industries of Lower 
California are owned by one company who control 
the entire output and send most of the year’s produce 
to the New York market, so that the Californian or 
tourist buyer rarely sees specimens of these most 
valuable and profitable fisheries until the pearls 
have passed through the hands and profits of many 
vendors. Abalone shells have been exported to 
Europe to be made into buttons or knife handles 
or used in inlay work. Only recently have the 
pearls and blisters come into demand for jewelry. 
The proper treatment of them in design is an essay 
in itself. It is a field yet to be thoroughly exploited. 
The beauty of the abalone is already appreciated, 





people of the most moderate circumstances. 
Kunzite, tourmaline and chrysoprase are the 
three gems of California that have the greatest 
commercial value—they are standard gems, carried 
in regular stock now by every retailer in stones. 
That is, the buyer does not have to hunt for the 
dealer that handles them. The kunzite has fetched 
the highest price until recently, for now the clear, 
deep, pink color in the tourmaline is becoming 
scarce, so the price naturally is rising. The kunzite 
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being so delicate in color has to have a great deal of 
thought given to the mounting, which means 
expensive setting, as the beauty and charm of the 
stone can be wholly lost in a clumsy or heavy 
design. The tourmaline, on the contrary, looks well 
in almost any design, its color is so rich and strong, 
while the chrysoprase is another stone that has to 
be considered carefully when it is mounted. It looks 
well in silver, but gold makes the best background. 

Chinese jade needs a rich gold setting, as barbaric 
as possible. The bright green color makes the hand 
look white when set in a ring. It is the one opaque 
stone that looks better at night than in the daytime. 
The would-be purchaser should take care to see 
the stone in the daytime in order to be certain that 
it is clear—should hold it up to the light. With 
good jade, the light shines through quite evenly—a 
little cloudy in the middle, but quite translucent at 
the edges. One has to learn jade by experience, 
like the proverbial master cook’s recipe which 
leaves most of the measurements to judgment—there 
are no definite rules. Pearls and moonstones as 
well, combine very beautifully with jade. 

To mention moonstones brings us to the famous 
beach at Pescadero, and the still more famous pebbles. 
They are not valuable, but recently the clearer speci- 
mens of good color have been cut to advantage. 
They generally are a soft, light, golden brown, while 
occasionally there appear soft green, delicate lavender 
and yellowish-white. They are of the moonstone 
family and have the same soft luster found in the 
moonstone. Jasper and chalcedony are the only 
quartz found on the San Francisco peninsula and 
come in not very pleasing colors. The most common 
is dull crimson with splashes running through it of 
bright colored brown. The stone is hard opaque, 
taking a high polish, and if the red color can be 
picked out, it makes what the layman calls an 
“artistic” stone. 
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are, of course, various ‘‘don’ts” about 
jewelry. All women presumably are 
familiar with the rule not to wear large diamond 
pieces in the daytime. Women of high coloring— 
who generally wear strong colors, which they should 
not—should shun the opal or turquoise. Small 
women should not wear ornaments barbaric in 
design, nor should they wear heavy, massive rings. 
A large woman, on the contrary, looks absurd in 
delicate, lace-like effects, but should endeavor to 
wear jewelry where the masses are large and simple. 
The large woman can wear large rings where such a 
ring would overpower her smaller sister. For the 
latter, a ring with several smallstones, for the former, 
a large stone alone is preferable. Now that fashion 
has decreed that the society woman may wear 
Oriental and Byzantine effects in jewelry, she is 
weutiuy what before was relegated to actresses and 
Parisian beauties. It all depends on the design and 
the nature of the wearer whether or not it is appro- 
priate. The actress usually wants value in the stones, 
while the society woman wants the effect no matter 
what the materials, giving as an excuse that the 
prevailing fashion is only a passing fad. Good 
jewelry, which is not too extreme in line, never is a 
fad—it is always beautiful and does not descend to 
the junk heap with the advent of a new fancy. 

The one change in fashion’s rule concerning 
necklaces that has helped jewelry more than any 
other, is the dictum that they may be worn on the 
dress, outside the collar, where before, if seen any- 
where except on the bare neck with an evening 
gown, was considered bad taste. Bracelets, too, 
may now be worn over the glove, a style which 
enhances the ornament as the soft wrinkled leather 
background is agreat help. These twochangesin the 
styles have helped more than anything else to bring 
the semi-precious stones into daylight popularity. 
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The Prince of Peace 


By CHARLOTTE CANTY 


HERE was a youthful dignity in 
her carriage, her step, and in the 
folds of her long gown, and Dr. 
Rhodes let his glance follow her 
as she passed him, going out to 
the veranda to breathe the dry, cold air that 
comes with the midwinter morning in the 
vast Colorado heights. Within, the glow and 
warmth of blazing logs and the hangings of 
mistletoe and holly blended invitingly; out- 
side, the cold hinted of more cold to come. 
The door closed behind her, and the old 
physician rose and went to the window to 
look out at her as she paced to and fro. 

Beauty was too slight a thing to receive 
more than passing acknowledgment from 
him, but there was more than the lure of 
beauty about this sweet-faced, serious young 
woman. Sue walked slowly, keeping a 
watchful gaze on the road, but there was a 
brightness in her face and an expectant light 
in her eyes that spoke with trembling joy of 
another vigil—a vigil sweet with the dream 
of promised motherhood. The doctor had 
not seen her before; she must have come in 
the night, or possibly she was a visitor from 
one of the nearby cottages. He was vaguely 
concerned for her, as he looked out into a 
sky that was clearing for snow. She was 
evidently quite alone. 

“And she’s young, 
“Nothing but a girl.” 

“Nothing but a girl,” echoed a light, soft 
voice beside him, and he turned, startled. 
A pair of wide blue eyes smiled up at him 
from a delicate, child-like face, set round 
with a fluff of soft, blond hair. Instinctively 
he stretched out a hand to steady the girl, 
but she waived him-aside. 

“T took you by surprise, didn’t I?” she 
challenged him, but her voice broke weakly, 
and her laugh ended in a husky catch. ‘No, 
I’m not going to fall to pieces—’ she 
struggled for breath. ‘I’m very well indeed, 
this morning, Mr. Tyrant—so very well that 
I’ve come down to watch the Christmas Eve 


” he said half aloud. 


snow storm promised by the guide book. 
And here I find my learned uncle, deserting 
that fascinating log fire and talking to him- 
self about— What were you talking about ?” 
She stopped with a sudden turn of curiosity, 
and glanced out of the window, but the 
veranda was for the moment deserted. The 
doctor took her firmly by the arm. 


“Sit down, Leila. You’ve given me 
enough of a shock. It’s many a day since 
you—”’ 


“Dared to disobey,” she bantered, with a 
dash of her pathetic gayety. ‘Well, I’ll sit 
down; you come, too. I want to tell you 
something. I had a-dream last night. I 
dreamed of Howard.” 

His stern gray brows came together, but 
the girl swept on: 

“T heard his voice plainly, and he was 
saying: ‘It’s only for twelve hours, I know, 
but it will seem to me like twelve centuries! 
And it won’t be anything like the Christmas 
we planned!’ You know his old impatient 
tone. He wasn’t talking to me; someone 
else seemed to be replying to him, but I 
couldn’t distinguish the other voice. 
Howard’s was perfectly clear. I didn’t know 
what he was talking about, but part of the 
time I had an impression that the voice was 
real, and that it came from the little library 
next to my room. Wasn’t it odd? And 
with Howard away off in the East! But I 
think I must have been dreaming of Howard 
and of Howard’s wife—and if he talks to her 
as he did in my dream, it’s no wonder 
that—” 

“That he broke his word—his pledge to 
you? That he forgot his obligations and 
married this chorus girl? That—” 

“Don’t!” Her voice was sharp and hurt. 
“Don’t call her that! They sang together in 
the oratorio in Boston, and she must be 
something better than—” * 

“Child, youdon’t understand. We haven’t 
spoken of this before, but you know how I 
have felt about—Howard’s—faithlessness !”’ 
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A thin hand went over his lips. 

“You mustn’t say that. I am making 
you talk this over, because I don’t want you 
to feel as you do. Oh, I have doné a great 
deal of thinking between the dark and the 
dawn, and I believe that my dream of 
Howard means something. Call me fanciful, 
but let me talk. 

‘““My engagement to Howard seems such a 
long-ago affair; it never did seem very real, 
you know, though Howard—no, you must 
not say a word; he did everything that he 
could, and if it seemed to him better to 
break the connection—what I am trying to 
say is this: If he did it for the sake of some- 
one to whom he could talk as he did in my 
dream, if there was so much love to justify 
him, Howard was _ right—gloriously,  tri- 
umphantly right! Oh, I know. But you’ve 
been hurt, and sorry for me—” again her 
voice wavered and then she glided back into 
the lighter tene—“I’ve let you tear yoursel‘ 
away from all that you love in life—let you 
give up Pasadena to watch me here on the 
mountain tops. Doesn’t it seem wickedly 
selfish of me to have allowed it? And you, 
the cleverest man in California, to drop your 
practice just for me!” 

Her fingers again hushed his protest, and 
her light voice ran on: 

“Now, listen. I am going to give you, 
for your Christmas present, your freedom! 
You are no longer to be humored to the 
extent of believing that I must have a 
monopoly of your services. I am strong— 
getting stronger all the time, and—ah, the 
Christmas Eve snow is coming!’ She 
attempted to turn his attention to the scurry- 
ing flakes outside, but his somber mood 
hung heavily upon him. She leaned closer. 

“So understand, beloved, I am going to 
send you—home. Oh, there are other doctors 
here in case I need one,” she laughed with a 
flash of mischief. ‘‘There’s Dr. White—” 

“White!” His scorn of the man lifted 
him from the depths of his personal concern, 
just as she had intended, and again she 
laughed with gentle amusement. 

“In two months,” she said, “you may 
come back to see how much I have improved 
and we'll go home together to California to 
see the almonds blossom. And you’ll forget 
that you were ever angry with Howard, and 
that—” 

Almost roughly he pushed away her hands 


“Leila, you’re talking like a child. I have 
not forgotten, and I shall not forgive. Fora 


The Prince of Peace 


year now I have had noson. And as for the 
girl—even you, with your youth and your 
inexperience, ought to see through her. ‘A 
singer,’ he said she was, ‘an ambitious singer,’ 
and the circumstance of his having money 
seemed her opportunity. Don’t talk of her!” 

Her faint color fled before his violence, and 
she clutched weakly at her chair. In quick 
concern he caught her hands, but swifter 
than he, another was at her side. Her head 
rested against the soft fabric of a woman’s 
gown, and a voice, full and low and infinitely 
sweet, came to her in a tender murmur, when 
she looked up from the couch to which they 
had carried her. 

“My niece has been doing too much.” 
The doctor’s professional authority steadied 
him as he looked into the soft gray eyes of 
the young woman who had earlier attracted 
him. “I shall take her back to her room—” 

“No, I don’t intend to go back.” Leila’s 
voice, faint and plaintive, again took up the 
gay note that she was bravely striving to 
acquire. “I have come down—to watch the 
storm—and I shall stay. You tell him.” 
Her fingers twined about those of the 
stranger with a touch of the ingenuousness 
that kept her so childlike. ‘Tell him—any- 
thing—just so that I can hear you speak 
again in that lovely velvet voice. You sing, 
don’t you?” 

“T sing, yes.”” The voice brought with it 
a smile that matched its quality. 

“You mustn’t mind my asking.” The girl 
was rapidly regaining her lost ground. “I’ve 
been humored all my life—and I say what 
I will and do—well, I have been doing what 
my uncle wills, of late. But to-day, I issued 
a declaration of independence.” 

She stretched a hand toward the doctor, 
who stood regarding her fondly, but the 
arm of the stranger was still about her, and 
she rested for a time in silence. 

“When did you come?” she asked 
presently, her eyes, frankly admiring, fixed 
upon the woman’s face. 

“Last night, after midnight. We had 
thought to be in California by Christmas, 
but we have had delays all along.” 

“Then you’re not alone?” 

“No; oh, no; but my husband had to go 
away this morning. It is only a twelve-hour 
trip, but we felt that I—that I would better 
not undertake it. Now we must make up 
our minds to stay here over Christmas.” 

Her sigh of regret brought no response 
from Leila. “If you stay,” she cried im- 
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pulsively, “‘perhaps we can have some music. 
Christmas music—carols and chants and—” 

‘Something from ‘The Messiah,’ maybe.” 
Her cordial rejoinder had in it a suggestion 
of impulsiveness not unlike Leila’s. ‘And 
there are some exquisite watch hymns in a 
little book that I have. We can keep the 
Christmas spirit in our music, if in no other 
way.” 

The- doctor felt himself effaced. Music 
had always thrust him aside. It had come 
between him and Howard, for Howard had 
very early expressed a preference for a 
musical career, rather than the one that his 
father had desired for him. 

Throughout the short winter day the two 
women sat together over music that was 
filled with bitter memories. He wandered 
restlessly in and out of the room, charmed 
by the art of the singer, yet wholly unable 
to comprehend the music. For them it 
seemed to fill every need. The heavy snow 
fell steadily, but within was brightness and 
good cheer and music that sang the Christ- 
mas story in thrilling phrases: 

“And His name—shall be called—Won- 
derful—Counsellor—The Mighty God—The 
Prince of Peace.” 

Dr. Rhodes, sitting apart, watched his 
patient. New strength seemed to come to 
her, a new glow was in her face as her light 
carol followed the other’s full tones. And 
as he listened, the woman’s voice laid hold 
of his heart and clung to it, moving it to 
strange reveries and strange regrets. 

Very early the dusk began to fall. The 
singers put aside their music, and Leila came 
back to the fire. The stranger resumed her 
vigil, going from window to window and 
looking out upon the road. Leila, sitting 
with the doctor, sent after her new friend a 
blithe call. 

“You won’t bring your truant any sooner 
by watching for him. Come, sit here by 
the fire with us, and we’ll make Dr. Rhodes 
tell us—”’ 

“Dr. Rhodes!” The woman turned and 
looked at him. The high courage, the 
serenity, went out of her face. She stepped 
heavily forward, hurrying to the door. 
“Dr. Rhodes!” she repeated, in a tremulous 
whisper, and again her white lips framed 
the words, “Dr. Rhodes!’’ 

“Vou’re not going out?” Leila stopped 
her at the threshold. 

“T must,” She gently tried to disengage 
her hands. “I must go—to meet—my 
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husband.” A panic seemed to be upon her. 
Trembling she slipped from Leila’s hold, 
and sped down the snow-covered walk. 

Dr. Rhodes had turned from her with cold 
eyes. Her cry, her look, her panic, had 
made all clear to him, and Leila looked into 
his face to find it more hard and bitter than 
she had ever known it. 

“Uncle, she has gone out into the snow! 
She—” 

The rigid attitude and hard face stopped 
her. His look confirmed her surmise. 

“Another of their tricks!’ he said con- 
temptuously. ‘Another scheme to win her 
way into our home!” 

“T don’t believe a word of it!’ Leila broke 
in. “She is true and good as she is beautiful, 
and an angel couldn’t sing—”’ 

Dr. Rhodes put out an arm to steady her. 
“Don’t cry. It isn’t good for you, Leila. 
And, besides, neither of them is worth 
your tears, little girl.” He held her for a 
moment and then tried to draw her with 
him to a seat before the fire. But Leila put 
aside his arm, and went to the window to 
look down the road after the frightened, 
flying figure. 

The doctor sat before the fire, frowning 
into the red glow. A bitter thought rankled 
in his brain. The sweetness of this woman 
was all sham, all part of the ruse. She and 
Howard had come to Colorado and put up 
at his hotel, trusting to evolve a set of cir- 
cumstances that should effect a reconcili- 
ation. The doctor’s lip curled at the shabbi- 
ness—the cheapness of the trick. To think 
that— 

A scream from Leila cut the thought in 
two. 

“Uncle, she’s down! 
bend. i 





She fell there at the 
Come! 

Without waiting for him Leila was out of 
the door and down the road. The doctor 
started after her, but stopped at the door, 
trembling and dazed. Others might help 
her; he need not go—to that woman— 
Howard’s wife—the year-old anger shut 
down on him and he strode to the window. 
There was no mistake. It was Howard 
who was stumbling in at the door of the 
cottage down below—the woman a dead 
weight in his arms. Leila, without hat or 
wrap, was holding the door wide for him, 
but the doctor gave no thought to her—that 
fall might mean—the hard lines came 
again into his face, only to be swept aside 
by his professional insight and concern. 
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Up and down the room he paced, saying to 
himself that he would not go—he would not 
go—but almost before he was aware he was 
in his room, gathering into his satchel such 
things as might be needed. Anger and re- 
sentment still burned in his heart, but 
science knew him for her servant as men 
knew him for a physician born. He had 
just compleied his preparations when a 
quick, well remembered step sounded on the 
walk, and the doctor stood erect, intently 
listening. Deeper than science, higher than 
duty, a flood of emotion swept over him. 
Howard, his boy, had come for him! 

In a tumult of agitation he went to the 
door and opened it. Howard’s voice, 
excited, brusque, came up to him. 

“There must be another physician in the 
place. Isn’t there anyone besides Dr. 
Rhodes ?” 

The doctor did not hear the reply. He 
could not have heard had the words been 
shouted by brazen tongues. Howard did 
not want him! The rebuff hardened his 
face anew, and he quietly closed the door. 

Presently he looked up from the deep 
chair into which he had dropped. A point 
of light intruded itself insistently upon him 
—a tiny star shining from the window of the 
cottage. What was happering beyond that 
light ? 

An excited floated up to him. 
Howard was passing below the window, 
talking rapidly, but in the darkness Dr. 
Rhodes could not distinguish his companion. 
The thought troubled him. In an hour like 
this the patient would have need of skill and 
sympathy. Whom had Howard secured? 
Howard was nothing to him, and Howard’s 
wife was less, and yet— Disturbing con- 
jectures were flying through his brain. If 
only the boy had come for him! 

He heard a light footfall on the stairway, 
and Leila darted into her room on some 
breathless errand. She hurried out again 
and swung wide the doctor’s door. 
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“Uncle, won’t you come down?” She was 
looking up at him, the nobility of her soul 
shining in her eager, trouble-clouded eyes, 
her slight body quivering with pity and 
concern. But the sight of her only re- 
called the old bitterness, and he answered 
her stiffly. 

“Howard doesn’t want me Leila.” 

“But O, uncle, she needs you. Come!” 
She stretched out her hand to him. 

“There is someone else there ?” 
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“Yes; but it’s only— A garment that she 
carried fell to the floor, and she remembered 
hererrand. “I must hurry; they need these 
things. Uncle- you’re coming ?”’ 

“If Howard sends for me—yes. 
that is attending—” 

Leila was gone. She was half way down 
the road when he returned to the window. 
With a sigh he sank down into his chair and 
gazed at the twinkling light. If only How- 
ard would send for him! But Howard was 
stiff-necked, obstinate, ignorant! 

The plump figure of the woman of the 
cottage passed and repassed the window, and 
many times the doctor caught a glimpse of 
Leila flitting about. Like the angel that she 
was, she was taxing her insufficient strength 
in ministering to the woman whose coming 
had torn her love dream into shreds. Her 
inherited weakness had needed only de- 
pression of spirits to give it a hold, and this 
Howard had supplied, the doctor bitterly 
reflected. 

From Leila his heart wandered to that 
other sweet woman, the love of his youth, 
whose life had gone out on the night that 
the long desired son had come to them. 
If only she had lived—if Howard had had a 
mother to teach him to curb his pride! 

The old heart-break drew himinto bypaths 
of reverie, but over and over again the 
torturing question was repeating itself in 
his brain. Whom had Howard secured to 
go there? In a sudden flash came the 
answer. The regular physicians had scat- 
tered and gone away over the holidays; none 
were left save himself and White. White— 
a clumsy bungler, a man who had no skill, 
no judgment. And her life had been in his 
hands fdr three hours. 

A thousand lashes of remorse drove him 
from the room. Why had he permitted his 
pride to step between him and his duty? 
Why had he allowed it to jeopardize a life— 
and such a life? Her fineness, her sweet- 
ness, cut into his heart as he ran down the 
road. The beckoning star was twinkling 
pleadingly—all the rest of the world was dark. 
He opened the door of the cottage and 
stepped within. 

Howard, white-faced and despairing, was 
standing at the door of the inner room. 
Leila was clinging to him, pleading with 
him. The woman of the cottage stood 
helplessly by, and hope was dead in her face. 
For one terrible instant the doctor looked at 
them. 


Who is it 
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“1T’m not—too late ?” 

Hope lived again in their stricken faces, 
and Howard caught at his father’s hands. 

“Oh, dad!’ he cried with a sob, and he 
drew the doctor into the little room where 
the battle was so nearly lost. 


It was five o’clock when Dr. White took 
his departure. The skies were glorious. 
Millions of stars twinkled back at the one in 
the cottage window. A hush of peace was 
over the world. The woman of the cottage 
had a smile upon her face, and Leila, though 
spent and tired, had about her an exultant 
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happiness that revivified her. She stepped 
to the door of the inner room, and looked 
again at the picture within. 

Howard, kneeling beside the bed, was 
clinging to his wife’s hands, and both were 
gazing into the tiny new face. Watching 
them, with tender eyes, wherein only love 
spoke, stood the doctor. Leila’s eyes 
brimmed over, but deep in her heart welled 
a song, and she gave it utterance in a 
happy croon: 

“And His name—shall be called—\WV on- 
derful—Counsellor—The Mighty God—The 
Prince of Peace.” 
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By i). HENLEY 


Nothing—only just a baby, 
Warm and soft—and mine! 

But without this small, sweet burden, 
Bitter life’s red wine. 


Glad to give with no returning— 
Just to serve I ask; 

My reward—your needing of me; 
Love holds naught a task. 


Strong my heart and arms to fend you 
Should aught evil quest; 

All the day and night I love you— 
Rest, my Liebling, rest. 
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A Lesson in Co-operative Finance 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


IVE times sixty dollars makes three 

hundred. It isremarkable that the 

combined intelligence of the five 

should not have made this discovery 

earlier. Though endless rows of 
figures occupied their attention six days in 
the week from 9g A. M. to 5 P. M., the simple 
problem stumped them. When the five, after 
much cogitation, did solve it, they realized 
simultaneously that three hundred dollars, 
plus a mortgage, will buy a piece of land that 
sixty cannot touch. It was this realization 
that called into being the Suburban Realty 
Company, an empty name at its inception 
less than four years ago. 

The solution of this simple problem in 
arithmetic was worth twenty-three thousand 
dollars, the present assets of the company, 
to its members, five young men who were 
working out indeterminate sentences count- 
ing other people’s money in the barred 
cages and behind the desks of the Tenth 
National Bank of Los Angeles. Before the 
solution of the problem, their slender indi- 
vidual assets, scarcely visible to the naked 
eye, gave them no standing in the business 
world—opened no doors for them, except 
perhaps the door of the bucket-shop. Only 
after they pooled their pennies, after they 
jointly created an infant capital, did the tail 
of opportunity present itself to their eager 
hands. ‘To-day freedom from the grind of 
cage and desk is in sight, financial inde- 
pendence is almost within hailing distance. 
Their capital is in the adolescent stage, and 
still growing, a vigorous, active youth. 
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When it is big enough to swing the con- 
trolling interest in one of the smaller banks 
of Los Angeles, the clerks’ informal pool 
will disappear. The Suburban Realty 
Company will then have served its purpose, 
and will cease to exist as quietly as it came 
into life in December, 1905. 

A light snow had fallen high in the 
mountains, a few miles north of Los Angeles, 
the first Saturday of that month. Sunday 
morning the five friends, lured by the 
brilliant white mantle of the range, decided 
to rise above the green valley and its succu- 
lent crop of gaping tourists and climb to the 
pure snows of Mt. Wilson. At the foot of 
the trail, amid the shiny foliage of orange 
groves, lies the town of Sierra Madre. 
Through its quiet streets tramped the five 
pedestrians, ninety minutes after they had 
left the car line approaching nearest to the 
town. They attacked the winding, narrow 
trail joyously and with a rush, but after a 
climb of a mile the joy left them. The rapid 
walk of an hour and a half from the car line 
had tired them before the real work began. 
The pace grew slower and finally ceased. 
The five sat down to rest and enjoy the view 
of checkered valley, of cafions filled with 
shadows, of plains dotted with black euca- 
lyptus groves, stretching away to the blue 
strip of the Pacific on the far horizon. 

“That mesa would make a beautiful place 
for a home,” said Brown meditatively, 
pointing the stem of his pipe downward. 
“Look at that group of live oaks in the 
center. Wouldn’t it be idyllic to stretch a 
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hammock between them, lie in their shade 
and look out over the valley?” 

Four pairs of eyes stopped their sweep 
over the limitless panorama and converged 
upon the foreground. 

“Be more explicit, son,” urged Lavelle, 
the paying teller and senior of the crowd 
“T can’t find any beautiful mesas.”’ 

“Down there almost straight below us, a 
little to the right. You must be looking 
for a thousand-acre park. ‘That little point 
of land jutting into the road we came on, 
just across from the two big magnolia trees. 
Do you see it now?” 

“T do, thank you. It certainly looks like 
a pretty place. Seems to be as level as a 
table, and a flight of concrete steps down to 
the street wouldn’t cost a fortune,’’ mused 
Lavelle. ‘“I’d like to own it, but for that 
fearful hike to the car line. Three hours for 
the round trip! No, I guess I'll pass it up.” 

He took a long puff at his cigarette and 
angrily followed the windings of the yellow 
road as it crawled toward the far-away line 
of white trolley poles. 

“Did you notice the surveyors’ stakes in 
the center of the road when we came up?” 
asked Irvin, of the collateral department. 
“T understand they are going to build a 
branch line through the town clear to the 
foot of the trail.” 

Lavelle’s eyes lost their expression of sad 
resignation. “Are you sure they were sur- 
veyors’ stakes?” he snapped at Irvin. 
“Boys, let’s go back and investigate. If 
those pegs in the road are not young pepper 
trees, that line has passed the talk stage and 
is going to be built. Let’s buy that mesa. 
Sierra Madre property is bound to take a 
jump as soon as the cars run to the town, 
and we might just as well take a flyer.” 

“Yes, let’s buy that mesa,” mocked 
Gibbon, the youngest of the five. ‘“‘Let’s 
buy it by all means, and build a big hotel 
on it, with a big fountain in front and a big 
garage in back, and half a dozen big red 
automobiles in the big garage. Sure, let’s 
buy that mesa. Money is no object.” 

His protests were unavailing. Since he 
did not care to climb on alone, he was forced 
to trot along grumblingly while his colleagues 
retraced their steps. Two miles down the 
road they pursued the grade stakes, re- 
turned, crawled up the slope of the mesa 
they had seen from the trail, circumnavi- 
gated the table land, fought their way 
through the dense growth of sagebrush to 
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the group of oaks in the center and then 
hunted up the nearest real estate office. 
Oh yes, that mesa was for sale. The owner 
was willing to part with the three acres for 
$1,300. He wanted $500 down and a mort- 
gage of $800 at seven per cent. 

On the way home that evening the matter 
was debated in all its phases. During the 
week, reliable information was obtained con- 
firming the construction of the car line 
during the coming spring. An inventory of 
the available cash was taken. Unaided, not 
one of the five was able to swing the deal. 
Christmas was two weeks off and surplus 
cash was scarce. Brown, Lavelle and Kirk 
offered to contribute $100 apiece for the 
first payment, but Gibbon and Irvin failed 
to toe the mark. The month before they 
had made a daring ascent in a balloon, filled 
with heated air, generated in a Nevada 
prospect. When the bag collapsed and the 
boys came back to earth, all their ballast 
was gone. They even had to throw away a 
portion of their personal property in making 
a safe landing. Sixty dollars, therefore, was 
the limit beyond which they could not 
stretch their credit. The following Sunday 
the deal was closed. The conditions were 
modified, adapted to the result of five times 
sixty. The owner agreed to accept $300 
down and take a mortgage of $1,000 at six 
per cent. The pool had madeits first purchase 
and set about improving it. Three Japs 
were put to work with a plow, the sagebrush 
was removed, steps were cut into the bank, 


‘leading to the mesa, and when spring came 


the gnarled live oaks rose sturdily out of a 
smooth green barley field. 

Four months after the consummation of 
the deal, anda week after actual construction 
work started on the line to Sierra Madre, the 
pool was offered $2,300 for the two and a 
half acres listed with the agents. Half an 
acre was reserved. A vote was taken on 
the offer. Three of the members, led by 
Gibbon, favored a quick turn, anxious to 
see their $60 grow—Lavelle and Brown 
wanted to hang on awhile longer. The 
majority prevailed, and the land was sold 
at an advance of $1,000 over the purchase 
price. Before the papers had been recorded, 
the buyer had sold again at an additional 
profit of $700. The half-acre reserved by 
the pool is to-day valued at $1,000 among 
the assets of the Suburban Realty Company. 

With a taste of the wine of success and a 
thousand dollars’ profit, the pool thirsted 
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for more gold and glory. While the new 
line was still miles distant from Sierra Madre 
the five, after careful inspection and elimi- 
nation, selected ten acres of.sagebrush land 
without water, adjoining an orange grove, 
and invested their new capital in the tract. 
They paid $1,000 in cash for the property 
and gave three notes of $500 each, secured 
by a mortgage. It cost $150 to clear the 
land and make it sightly, but this expen- 
diture was made up later when the pool took 
up two of its five-hundred dollar notes at 
$400 and placed them with a bank. In the 
summer of the same year, 1906, when the 
car line was in actual operation, the ten 
acres sold for $7,500, leaving a profit of 
$4,000 after deducting commissions. Half 
of the profit the pool received in cash. 

During the last twenty years, Los Angeles 
has grown so fast that its streets had no 
time for hill-climbing stunts. The stream 
of new houses followed the lines of least 
resistance, and these lines lay across the 
level plains that slope gently to the ocean on 
the south and west. The picturesque, 
broken country to the north of the city, 
rising to the foothills in miniature ranges, 
smiling valleys and terraced plateaus, re- 
mained a wilderness unimproved by the 
subdivider and his trail of iots, weeds and 
forlorn cement walks. Into this uncon- 
taminated paradise at the city’s back door, 
ambled the five bank clerks one sunny Sunday 
morning in October, 1906. ‘They were not 
looking for snaps, not consciously hunt- 
ing for bargains. They came to enjoy the 
peace of the blue, hazy foothills, the soft lines 
of the bare, brown slopes and valleys, the 
black, shimmering rise of the mountain wall 
in the background, with its pine-clad peaks 
silhoutted sharply against the autumn sky. 
They were exercising their feet and their 
esthetic sense while the sharp eye of the 
Suburban Realty Company drowsed at the 
post. About noon they turned into a broad, 
high valley—Eagle Rock, the natives had 
christened it—and stopped at the edge of a 
tomato field to admire the view and ask for 
a drink of water. The rancher was obliging 
and shared his own supply with them. 

“The crop seems to be promising,” Brown 
glanced over the vines covered with white 
blossoms and small green fruit. 

“Tt looks like a good one, sure enough,” 
the rancher answered, wiping his face with 
a large red cotton handkerchief as he leaned 
on his hoe, “if the blight don’t get it. Last 
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year it looked just as good about this time, 
but after the first rains there wasn’t ten 
crates left. Growing winter tomaters ain’t 
what it’s cracked up to be. Guess I'll sell 
out and go into the melon business down in 
the Imperial country.” 

“How much do you want for your land ?” 

The question passed Brown’s lips auto- 
matically, with no conscious effort of his 
volition. Asking for real estate prices had 
become a reflex action with him, released 
instantly by any of the forms of the active 
verb “to sell.” 

“Oh, I dun’no. There was a man up here 
a couple of days ago and offered me eight 
thousand dollars for the thirty acres, but I 
held out for three hun’erd an acre. I reckon 
I'll get that much easy when the electric road 
comes through here.” 

The esthetic sense of the bank clerks sud- 
denly subsided and the Suburban Realty 
Company pricked up its ears, alert and 
wide-awake. 

“Three hundred an acre seems rather 
steep for land without water out here,” 
muttered Lavelle through his teeth, shielding 
his face with both hands while trying to 
light a cigarette. 

“No, it ain’t,” the rancher demurred. 
“That new line from the city’s goin’ to run 
right straight in front of the place, and over 
yonder, from Glendale way, another one 
will come in by an’ by. They’s goin’ to 
raise a bonus of twenty thousand now to 
git that Glendale line. No, three hun’erd 
ain’t too much.” 

After consultation and debate the Subur- 
ban Realty Company came to the same 
conclusion. The collective judgment of the 
five was brought to bear upon the question, 
and two hours later the deal was concluded. 
The rancher was satisfied with a mortgage 
of $7,000 and $2,000 in cash. Emptying its 
pockets, the Suburban Realty Company 
managed to scrape together fifty dollars in 
loose change to bind the bargain on the spot. 
The pool’s cash capital of $2,000 was at 
work again. 

Hitching your destiny to a star, sidereal 
or theatrical, may be good policy, if fame or 
its twin brother, notoriety, is the object, but 
the coupling-pin of a construction-car sup- 
plies a much safer connection if a pot of 
base coin only is expected at the end of the 
ride. That was the experience of the bank 
clerks’ pool. For every mile the construc- 
tion-car traveled over new track in the 
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direction of Eagle Rock, the Suburban 
Realty Company added $1,000 to the price 
of its land. Six months after the purchase 
the thirty acres were sold for $18,000. One- 
fifth of the cash payment of $5,000 went to 
the agent for his commission; the buyers 
assumed the mortgage of $7,000 and agreed 
to pay the balance of $6,000 of the purchase 
price on January 1, 1908. The nest-egg of 
the pool, the original $300, had grown into 
$10,000. More than half of the profit, how- 
ever, was still in the bush since the five 
investors could not immediately lay their 
hands upon the deferred payments. 

The pool decided to put its cash capital 
of $4,000 away in a safe place, ready for 
some big deal should the opportunity pre- 
sent itself unexpectedly, and continue its 
operations with other people’s money. The 
success of the bank clerks had put them in 
possession of that greatest of all assets in 
business, credit, and they proceeded at once 
to make use of this newly acquired tool. 
With the contract for the sale of the Eagle 
Rock property as a key, they succeeded in 
opening the vault of a bank in Monrovia, 
taking therefrom $3,500, and leaving in place 
of the money their joint note, secured by the 
six-thousand dollar payment due them. The 
bank’s cash was invested in a walnut grove 
of fifteen acres near Monrovia, eight miles 
from Los Angeles. The owner of the grove 
lived in the East and, as usual in long- 
distance fruit growing, the trees were 
neglected, the crowns full of dead wood and 
few nuts, while the dry, hard baked ground 
bore a magnificent crop of weeds. Besides 
the cash payment of $3,500, the pool 
assumed a mortgage of equal size, held by 
the same bank that loaned the cash. 

While the five financiers knew nothing 
of walnut culture, they knew that desirable 
groves were bringing from $600 to $goo an 
acre, and an examination by a practical 
grower—before the purchase—had_ con- 
vinced them that a season’s good care would 
rejuvenate their trees. All that summer the 
five spent their Sundays among the walnut 
trees, pruning, cultivating and irrigating 
under the guidance of neighboring ranchers. 
Early in fall, when the small crop was off 
the trees, they offered the fifteen acres for 
sale at $10,000. No purchaser came. Just 
abeut that time, few people were thinking of 
buying walnut groves. Values were tum- 
bling, the victorious bears were on a mad 
rampage, and legal tender of all species and 
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denominations was piling up bales of scrip 
as a breastwork against the attack of the 
bruins. Purchasers for walnut groves were 
decidedly scarce and became scarcer. This 
fact did not worry the five financiers until 
the buyers of the Eagle Rock tract defaulted 
on the payment of $6,000 due January 1, 
1908. In vain, the pool pleaded with the 
buyers to carry out the contract. An ex- 
tension of time for a year, without interest, 
was offered and refused. The capitalists 
were caughtin the financial storm of the fall of 
1907, loaded to the gunwales with dead weight 
in theshape of unproductive acreage, and the 
Eagle Rock land was among the holdings 
they had to throw overboard to keep afloat. 
Reluctantly, the bank clerks consented to 
the canceling of the sale contract. 

They now had the land and the payment 
of $4,000 on it, but even this easy profit 
did not console them. Their liabilities of 
$14,500, offset by only $4,000 in cash, scared 
them. They were afraid to breast the 
troubled sea with thirty additional acres in 
the hold and the credit pumps out of com- 
mission. Like many another craft surprised 
by the hurricane, the pool decided to lighten 
the ship of part of its cargo by getting rid of 
the walnut grove. A straight sale was out 
of the question, but after long and diligent 
search an exchange was effected. The 
walnut grove in the foothills, together with 
its mortgage of $3,500, was traded for two 
houses and lots, clear of all encumbrances, 
at Santa Monica, a beach resort on the Coast 
close to Los Angeles. The members of the 
pool patted each other on the back and 
shook hands ali around when the papers 
were finally exchanged. With $3,500 of 
borrowed money they had acquired property 
worth $6,500; they had reduced their obli- 
gations, strengthened their assets and 
escaped out of a tight place. 

Warned by the experience they proceeded 
immediately to cut down the pool’s debts 
still further by selling the smaller one of the 
two houses for $2,000 cash, applying the 
proceeds on the note for $3,500 held by the 
Monroviatbank. ‘The larger house, situated 
on the resort’s main promenade and over- 
looking the blue Pacific, they retained and 
still own. The rents, netting $450 a year, 
will wipe out the balance of the loan before 
long, and in the meantime, the value of the 
property is not going to decrease. Their 
old allies, the electric lines, will see to that. 
A subway project has been financed which 
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is to enable the line connecting the resort 
with Los Angeles to reduce its running time 
by forty per cent, with a reduction of the 
fare and a boom in values among the con- 
sequent possibilities. Neither is the pool 
overanxious to dispose of its thirty Eagle 
Rock acres. The completion of the second 
electric line in February of this year, and 
the assured construction of a boulevard two 
hundred feet wide in front of the tract, the 
boulevard to be one of the permanent high- 
ways Los Angeles county is building at a 
cost of $3,500,000, raised by a bond issue, 
has caused the price set upon the land to 
rise from $18,000 to $20,000. 

After starting with an original investment 
of $60 apiece, or a total of $300, less than 
four years ago, the balance sheet of the pool 
to-day reads thus: 


AssETts—~Thirty acres at Eagle Rock, $20,000; 
house at Santa Monica, $4,500; cash on hand, 
$4,000; half-acre in Sierra Madre, $1,000; 
balance due on sale of ten acres in Sierra 
Madre, $2,000. Total, $31,500. 

LIABILITIES—Mortgage on Eagle Rock tract, 
$7,000; balance of Monrovia loan, $1,500. 
Total, $8,500. Net assets, $23,000. 

Before the cherished ambition of the bank 
cleeks is realized, and their names in gold- 
leaf letters adorn the plate-glass front of a 
Los Angeles financial institution, bigger 
problems, more complicated conditions than 
the extension of suburban car lines will con- 
front them. They are preparing to grapple 
with the less obvious forces that determine 
the fluctuations of values in business prop- 
erty, in order to speed up the revolutions 
of their capital. If they will exercise the 
same sound judgment that characterized the 
operations of a similar older pool, their 
goal is not far distant. The older pool came 
into existence in 1894, when ten young men, 
all of them working on a salary, put up 
$20 apiece, agreeing to sweeten the pot 
$10 a month until it had grown large 
enough to begin trading. Only one 
month’s assessment was necessary besides 
the original contribution. With the money 
thus raised the syndicate bought an option 
on a corner lot adjoining the business street 
of Santa Ana, parting with the option 
three weeks later at an advance of $600. 
During the next six years, a period marked 
by industrial stagnation, business depression 
and a succession of three dry seasons, a most 
potent factor in the land of the thirsty 
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irrigation ditch, the utmost caution was 
required to keep the pool’s small capital 
intact. In several years no deals were made, 
the syndicate preferring three per cent, and 
safety to large prospective profits involv- 
ing a pronounced speculative risk. When 
things started to mend at the beginning of 
the new century, and land values shot sky- 
ward, the training in caution acquired in 
the six lean years, stood the syndicate in 
good stead. To-day the ten men’s hold- 
ings are valued at $200,000 net, with an 
annual income of almost $18,000. 

A still more conservative, safer method 
of stimulating the growth of small capita! 
was employed by Sam Greenstein, a sprout 
of New York’s East Side, who came to Los 
Angeles eleven years ago at the urgent 
request of one of his lungs. Selling per- 
fectos in an open-air stand agreed with the 
vulnerable portion of Sam’s breathing ap- 
paratus, though the profits did not satisfy 
the ardent longing of his soul. Since no 
tenement houses were there to be conquered 
and made to swell the revenues from the 
cigar stand, Sam turned his attention to the 
cottages and bungalows offered for sale on 
the instalment plan. 

With two of his cronies, Sam bought two 
inexpensive five-room cottages just com- 
pleted in a modest neighborhood, contract- 
ing to pay $30 a month on the total price of 
$3,000 for the two, with interest at five per 
cent on the unpaid balance. The trio 
cleaned up and leveled the yards, planted 
flowers and vines from cuttings obtained for 
the asking, and when the lawns in front 
began to sprout, the two cottages were rented 
for $35 a month. Interest, taxes and in- 
surance amounted to $190 a year, leaving 
but $130 a year, or $11 per month, to be 
raised by the three partners, the interest 
decreasing steadily every month. Two 
years after the purchase the equity in one of 
the houses was sold to the tenant renting 
the premises for $350. The syndicate 
figured that it had made a profit of $250 on 
the deal since all the expenditures charged 
to the house during the two years had barely 
exceeded $100. The profit was immediately 
reinvested in more instalment bungalows. 
Sam rides about in a thirty horsepower 
roadster these days. He owns four cigar 
stands on the principal business streets of 
Los Angeles. He no longer buys cottages 
on monthly payments. He and his two 
partners build them and sell them. 











OUND and round in endless circle 
plodded the scraper-teams, raising 

a cloud of dust that blotted the sun 

and shut out from Jim Seabold’s 

horizon all thoughts save those of 

the endless grind of work. For seven months 


there had been no intermission. The mad- 
dening heat of Arizona midsummer had 
given place to the soft days of winter, 
but never, even in the heat and glare of 
August, had the ceaseless tramp of the 
teams seemed so unspeakably dreary as it 
did to-day. 

Seabold was usually troubled but little by 
nerves, but as he watched old Wheeden’s 
puckery mouth clucking foolishness to his 
mules and listened to the new Mexican boy’s 
maudlin song about a brown-eyed girl from 
Guadalajara, he felt that he could cheerfully 
slay every man in the runway. 

Mechanically his eyes measured the 
lengthening shadow of McDowell mountain. 
Nance, the buckskin mule, noticed it too 
and nickered reproachfully. Suddenly the 
sun dropped behind the huge pile of rocks. 
The foreman threw up his hand with a gesture 
of relief. ‘‘Time,” he called briefly, and 
then noted, almost with resentment, the 
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enthusiasm of the men as they unhooked the 
traces of the mules and rode their teams to 
water. 

Even ‘the clangor of the cook’s gong, that 
smote his ears at the top of the bluff, 
irritated him. He walked heavily over to 
the commissary tent and grunted at the old 
bookkeeper’s civil salutation. 

“Jim,” said the latter critically, as he 
eyed the man over the tops of his spectacles, 
“T don’t believe you’re really as grouchy as 
you think you are. What’a eatin’ on you?” 

Seabold did not discuss the question but 
sat in moody silence as his companion 
sorted over the day’s time checks. 

“The bank sent your last two checks back 
to-day,” said the older man casually. 

“What for?” Seabold’s face took on a 
vague look of alarm. ‘‘What did they do 
that for?” 

“Donno. Said your wife never called for 
them. Maybe she’s sick. Wheeden said 
he heard something about Mrs. Seabold’s 
being sick when he was down to Phoenix 
last week.” 

Jim’s face whitened under its coat of tan. 
“Why didn’t you tell me. Don’t you 
think—” 
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“What'd I tell you for? Reckon if she’s 
sick you’d know it before Wheeden. He 
said he didn’t exactly hear that she was sick, 
only ailing like.” 

“He’s stringing you,” said Seabold shortly. 
“She never had anything the matter with 
her in her life.” 

The two men sat in silence for a while, 
finally Seabold said bluntly, “‘Wagstaff, do 
you really know anything about women?” 
There was no humor in the question. 

“Been married twenty years,” returned 


the bookkeeper solemnly, .“‘but I don’t 
really know much about them. They’re all 
right though, Jim. That time I had 


typhoid, Mary, she nursed me for weeks. 
They work for you—take care of your 
kids Ever take care of a young one 
all day, Jim?” 

“Never had one.’ 

The bookkeeper looked momentarily em- 
barrassed, but it was Seabold who broke the 
silence. “Wagstaff,” he began uneasily, 
“do you and your missis ever—do most 
men and women—that is, most husbands 
and have trouble—hot words, as 
the sayin’ is?” 

The bookkeeper looked nervously at the 
tent flap that separated the commissary 
from his domestic quarters and 
hesitated. The flap parted and a woman’s 
red, good-natured face appeared in the 
opening. 

“Tell him the truth, pa,” she laughed. 
“La, Mr. Seabold, of course they do. After 
about so many days of threatening weather 
Mr. W. begins to growl around—thunder, 
you know—and I, well I don’t ever seem to 
have any trouble about supplying the light- 
ning. It’s wonderful how it clears the air, 
though. Still it doesn’t come as often as it 
used to when we were younger. Nowadays, 
it, takes so much time to keep our kids from 
scrapping we don’t have much time for it 
ourselves.” 

“T suppose it make a difference, 
havin’ some young ones around,” assented 
Seabold hastily. 

“Well, I should say it did. Here’s Sissy 
atid; Dora Josephine—been fussin’ the whole 
endurin’ day about which one’s to wear the 
bhye, sash to-night. Dora Josephine’s to 
speak a piece at the Christmas entertain- 
ment up to the schoolhouse. Speak your 
piece for Mr. Seabold, Dora Josephine.” 

“A sharp-featured little girl who had 
followed Mrs. Wagstaff into the commissary 
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stepped forward smartly and glibly repeated 
a verse that told how the salvation of man- 
kind grew from the birth of a Babe in a 
manger. 

“What does that verse mean?” asked 
Seabold sharply; even his slow ears catching 
the incongruity of the words and the child’s 
flippant tone. 

“J dunno,” replied the girl, resentful of 
the man’s depreciation of her. ‘Teacher 
gave it to me. We’re goin’ to have a 
Christmas tree made out of pepper branches 
and candles. I’m goin’ to wear a blue sash 
and have my hair crimpy—and_ plaid 
ribbons, an’—” 

“That will do, Dora Josephine,” inter- 
rupted her mother dryly. ‘You go wash 
your face or you won’t go at all.” 

As the two trailed out Seabold turned to 
the bookkeeper in evident relief. ‘I sup- 
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pose Wheeden is over at the cook-tent 
now,” he said. ‘Do you suppose he was 
right about it? Maybe Jinny is sick. 


Couldn’t you telephone down to somebody ? 
They’ ve got it working again, haven’t they?” 
He broke off irresolutely. ‘‘Where’s John- 
son? Didn’t he go down to Phoenix last 
night. He might’ve heard something. Time 
we knowed about workin’ to-morrow, too.” 

“Ves,” replied the bookkeeper, “‘he ought 
to know. Heard his buckboard coming in 
just a bit ago. That’s his step, now. Oh, 
Mr. Johnson,” he called, and as an alert 
dynamic-looking man pushed his way into 
the tent, he added, “Jim wants to know 
how about working to-morrow.” 

Ignoring the bookkeeper the superin- 
tendent crossed over to Seabold. ‘‘No work 
on Christmas this year,” he began crisply. 
Jim stopped him. ‘You didn’t happen 
to hear anything about my—about my 
folks bein’ sick, did you?” 

The superintendent looked at him curi- 
ously. “There is a man who has just come 
up with me who can tell you something 
about that. Come outside. We were look- 
ing for you.” 

“Doctor Wyeth,” continued the super- 
intendent, as the two joined the newcomer, 
“here is our man now.. Oh, you fellows 
know each other, do you? Well, if you 
will excuse me for a few minutes I'll inter- 
view the cook on the question of supper.” 

As the energetic shoulders of the super- 
intendent disappeared in the growing dusk, 
Doctor Wyeth laid a hand on his big friend’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Jim,” he asked, “chow long has 
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it been since you were down in the valley— 
since you have seen your wife?” 

The scraper face took on a 
deeper tinge of red and his eyes narrowed. 

“It does sound as though I were trying 
to pry into your private affairs,’ went on 
the older man, ‘‘but we need not quarrel 
about that to-night. Jim, your wife is sick.” 

“T just heard that maybe she was sick,” 
replied the man stupidly. 

“She needs you, Jim. 
some for a woman—” 

“T reckon she can endure my absence,” 
returned the man grimly. “She said she 
hated me—that she hoped she’d never 
see my face again.” 

“T know,” said the doctor, ‘but it is 
different now. It is a time when a wife 
needs a husband. You'd better go now 
than be sorry afterwards.” 

Seabold caught the physician with a grip 
of iron. 

“Is she going to die?” he gasped. “Why 
don’t you tell me? Why ain’t you there 
a-tendin’ of her?” 

“No,” said Doctor Wyeth steadily, “she 
is not going to die; she is going to live. I 
had to come up to take care of those poor 
fellows who got caught in the rock-cut 
accident. But she is in good hands. 
Doctor Stax.hope is with her and he is worth 
a dozen old men like me. Can’t I make 
you understand, Jim? If all goes well, 
you'll be a father by morning.” 

Seabold stood stunned. ‘‘A baby!’ he 
sobbed under his breath. “A baby!’ The 
conflict of emotions swept over him like a 
storm and with it a tinge of the old resent- 
ment. ‘“‘Why didn’t she let me know? I 
sent her money and she wouldn’t take it. 
Doctor, do you reckon she’ll hate my baby 
like she does me?” 

“Jim,” said the physician soberly, “‘there’s 
a lot about women you don’t know. You 
wait and see.” 

“T must go down,” said Jim tentatively, 
“right away. Do you s’pose she’d let me 
see it?” 

The old man looked at him helplessly. 
“T believe you’re the biggest idiot in Arizona, 
Seabold, and that’s a strong statement.” 

The scraper boss returned the gaze with- 
out resentment. “I s’pose you think so, 
doctor,” he said. “TI ain’t, though. Jinny 
don’t think very much of me.” 

“Did she cook your meals?” 

Jim nodded. 
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“And wash your clothes and keep your 
house clean and do her share of the work ?” 

“She does too much,” said Jim im- 
patiently. “She knows I don’t want her 
to. She—” 

“She doesn’t altogether hate you, Jim. 
Your own testimony ought to convince you 
of that. ‘‘Seabold,’’ went on the doctor, 
“when you are running the ranch, your 
business calls you to town every few days. 
It gives you a chance to see things and some- 
thing different to think about. Farm life 
is pretty monotonous for a woman.” 

“She won’t come to town. I asked her 
and she wouldn’t come.” 

“Ever take her to shows?” 

“Took her to a circus, once.” 

“Did she like it?” asked the doctor. 

“She said I laughed too much. Ought 
to suit her these days.” 

“Does she care to go to church?” 

“More’n I do,” admitted Jim honestly. 
“T went, though, just to please her. Told 
her so. She said I sung too loud. I s’pose 
I oughtn’t to talk that-a-way, now. Are 
they very sick, doctor? I reckon I ought ’o 
go down, even if she wouldn’t care much 
to have me. You goin’ back to-night?” 

“No, but we'll get you down. Here, 
you havn’t had your supper, yet. Get 
over to the cook-tent and fill up. Ill 
see the corral-man and get your horse. 
Johnson: said you could have his sorrel. 
I'll have her over here as soon as the boys 
can get the saddle on. Fill your pockets 
with sandwiches. You have thirty miles 
in front of you.” 

The twinkling lights of the big ditch 
camp had almost disappeared behind the 
desert growth of greasewood and _ palo 
verde before any adequate realization of 
what he was doing crept into Jim Sea- 
bold’s mind and, as the sorrel loped steadily 
onward, misgivings began to press thick 
upon him. A faint appreciation of what 
these months of separation must have meant 
to his wife began to penetrate his brain. 
She had refused his checks. That  re- 
morseless fact haunted him with every 
stride of the horse. There was little com- 
fort in the thought that it might have been 
sickness which prevented her, and_ still 
less in the other alternative, that her bitter- 
ness toward him had only grown in in- 
tensity during these trying months. 

These reflections, however, were too som- 
ber to last. The reaction brought about 
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by the doctor’s message after the long 
dreary weeks of depression was beginning 
to assert itself. 

“Me, a daddy!” He tremulously chuck- 
led at the thought of his own importance 
in the great event. He clucked jauntily 
to the sorrel as she swung along the road. 
“Guess we'll have to set ’em up to the 
boys to-morrow.” And then the recollec- 
tion of Jinny’s attitude towards ‘‘settin’ 
"em up,” suddenly stopped the crisp fizz 
of his enthusiasm, and dropped him re- 
morselessly into the Slough of Despond 
again. ‘‘Reckon that’d make _ her 
around more’n ever,” he said soberly. 

So, alternately depressed and elated, the 
man rode for an hour or more, along the 
bridle-path that skirted the red buttes, 
into the road again, past the bend in the 
river where the arrow-weed in the back- 
water filled the air with pungent odors; 
up to the foothill trail where giant cacti 
stood guard over the great sleeping moun- 
tain, but ever onward toward the green 
valley below and the whitewashed house. 

Suddenly they came upon a pile of tin 
cans by the side of the road that caught 
the faint light of the stars and cast back 
an answering glint. The sorrel snorted 
and shied violently, almost throwing the 
man from the saddle. ‘Just like Jinny,” 
said Jim with a chuckle. “Always goin’ 
up in the air. Must be the thoroughbred 
blood in her.” 

This gave him another phase of the 
situation. ‘Perhaps I don’t know just how 
to handle the reins,” he commented soberly. 
“Perhaps it’s me. Maybe a little feller 
would help. A_ little feller!’ Was that, 
after all, what babies were for—why man- 
kind was born weak and helpless—to make 
husbands and wives forget their bickering 
in the common responsibility brought home 
to them by a dependent atom of humanity ? 
He vaguely tried to remember the verse 
the Wagstaff girl had repeated. It was 
the first time he had ever connected Christ- 
mas with the idea of birth. 

“Wonder I never thought of that be- 
fore,’ he mused. What was the verse? 
A Christmas baby would bring salvation? 
“Good deal like a rabbit’s foot,” he pon- 
dered solemnly. There was another sen- 
tence that he tried to remember. Some- 
thing about a Prince of Peace, and love. 
Love? Humph! When they were first mar- 
ried Jinny used to talk a little of love. It 
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had always bothered the man; it had seemed 
artificial and childish, but the strange alien 
feeling of tenderness that came with this 
new idea of parentage made big Jim Sea- 
bold feel different about it now. Did 
Jinny feel different about it too? Or had 
these barren years so robbed her gaunt 
starved heart that there was nothing left 
for love to feed upon? 

He almost ran into a wagon full of men 
from the camp in the somber preoccupa- 
tion of his thoughts. It was the pile-driver 
crew. 

“Hello!” they called jovially; ‘goin’ in 
to celebrate? Dirty Irish trick ridin’ in 
on the boss’ race-horse.” 

“ “Ow can we hever catch hup with the 
start ’e’ll get,” came in cockney accents 
from the end of the wagon. 

“That’s all right,” called another voice. 
“He'll be all through, and have that dark 
brown taste while we’re still celebratin.’ ” 

“Wife’s sick,” said Seabold gruffly, the 
hilarity of the men rasping him strangely. 

The men in the wagon were clumsily 
solicitous. 

“It’s a baby,” said Jim. He couldn’t 
resist the temptation to pay himself the 
indirect compliment. 

A ‘counter wave ran through the wagon. 
“Name ’im ’Awkins hafter me,’ called 
the cockney, but the sorrel mare had 
carried Jim out of the sound of their voices. 

Another mile, and horse and rider swept 
by a ditch-tender’s cabin. The light in 
the window made Seabold think of the 
lamp that probably burned in the white- 
washed adobe house, and fear and dread 
crept back into his heart. What if Jinny 
should die—die before he could reach her 
—with the quarrel still unforgiven—die 
that she might bring his child into the 
world. The sorrel sprang like a_ wild 
thing as ke drove his spurs into her sides. 

Faster than ever flew the sagebrush 
backwards; but even then the interminable 
distance melted but slowly. Three miles 
more, and Jim eagerly noted the dark 
outlines of the cottonwoods that marked 
the beginning of the alfalfa ranches, and 
again he spurred his horse. Suspense was 
another new emotion that Jim Seabold 
discovered that night. 

Under the cottonwood trees, a Mexican, 
jogging along with rattling spurs, joined 
him, and Jim welcomed the chance at 
human companionship. He knew.the man, 
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“Jim,” he asked, ‘Show long has it been since you have seen your wife’ 
& 5 ) 


a worker on one of the lower divisions of 
the big ditch—he remembered his family, 
a wife and a swarm of children. Here 
surely was a man who could understand. 
But in vain he tried to ask him of that 
frightening way of pain that their wives 
in common must pass—the words stuck 
in his throat. 

“Hello, Pablo,” he said with feigned 
sprightliness, ‘‘goin’ in to celebrate ?” 

“Si,” smiled the Mexican; “‘but first I 
go to the church. Twelf o’clock. Christ- 
mas. They have something—like show. 
Nina—leetle baby—in hay—like corral. 
The leetle Jesus? You effer see?” 

“No,” said Jim. “Like to sometime. 
His emotions swelled big within him. ‘Got 
a little Christmas of my own to-night. 
Baby, Pablo. Baby at our house.” 

“Bueno.” Again the Mexican smiled in 
sympathy. ‘Very good time to haf baby— 
at the Christmas. Make—what you say 
—good luck.” 

“Sure,” grinned the big man, absurdly 
comforted by Pablo’s words, ‘“‘rabbit’s foot,” 
and he caught the man’s faint “adios” 
as he swept into his own tree-shaded lane. 

There at last before him lay the white- 
washed adobe house, flanked by Jinny’s 
immaculate dooryard, and there, too, was 





the expected, yet dreaded light that glowed 
faintly from the shade-drawn window. 

The place had a strange and foreign 
air to Seabold after his months of absence. 
The umbrella trees, that in June had hung 
thick with foliage, now stood lank and naked 
against the December sky. The orchard 
and the little patch of grapes looked pinched 
and bare. The natural gauntness that 
winter, even in its mildest aspect, puts 
upon growing things, seemed to reproach 
the man for his delinquencies. 

It was, however, the smart rubber-tired 
buggy of the town physician, standing by 
the horse-rack that sent again the ice of 
fear cold against his heart. As he ap- 
proached the house, there showed against 
the dimly lighted shade the portly  sil- 
houetted form of a neighborhood Martha 
who ministered impartially at births and 
deaths. Brokenly the man sobbed the 
semblance of a prayer, tiptoed drunkenly 
across the porch, and like: a_ stranger, 
knocked at the door. 

It was the physician who let him in. 
“Well,” said the doctor in hearty greeting, 
“we're certainly glad to see you. Been 
expecting you for an hour or more.” 

“Is she—? Is she—?” began Jim huski- 
ly, “Is she—better? that is—all right?” 
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He had left the ditch camp reluctantly, 
because a strange undefined duty impelled 
him, the dominant note of the ride had 
been the child, his own child, who was to 
come into the world, and 
now that he stood on the 
threshold, where the miracle 
of the Holy Night had again 
occurred, there was not a 
thought of the baby in his 
heart. It was Jinny who filled 
his whole horizon. Jinny, 
whom he had courted in the 
rough ways of the West, and 
married on the cattle range 
ten years before. Jinny, who, 
in spite of her crabbed ways 
and sharp tongue, was his 
wife—for better or worse. 

“She is doing fine, Jim,” 
said Doctor Stanhope, reas- 
suringly. ‘‘We’ve got some- 
thing else here, too, that you 
might possibly be interested 
in.” 

“Is Jinny in there?” 
asked Seabold pointing hesi- 
tatingly at a_half-closed 
door. ‘Kin I see her?” 

The doctor nodded. 

The nurse bustled up. 
“Don’t you want to see it? 
It’s the finest—.” 

Seabold neither saw nor heard her. He 
crept into the darkened room and, kneeling 
by the bedside, gazed eagerly at his wife. 
Even she had been transformed. Her 
hair, usually tied back in a tight knot, lay 
curved about her face and in a loose braid 
covered her shoulder. In the woman’s 
face was no sign of shrewish tongue or 
acid temper, nothing but peace and resting, 
and at the sight of her husband, great 
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“IT wouldn't have cared much if 
it'd a been a girl” 


content. But her knotted, bony, scrupu- 
lously clean hands were the same, and 
Jim greedily pressed them between his 
great calloused palms. 

“Jinny,” he said, “I’m 
sorry I was harsh to you. Is 
it all right, Jinny?” 

“Tt’s all right, Jim,” said 
his wife. “It’s a boy. A nice 
big boy. He’ll be like you, 
Jim.” 

How could he have doubted 
her; and vitally more crucial, 
how could he have doubted 
himself. Another miracle 
than that of birth, had taken 
place in that chamber, that 
night, a miracle as common 
as the budding of the trees or 
the mating of birds. In the 
mother’s eyes was mother’s 
love, and created by it shone 
i) another love that warmed the 
\  cockles of poor Jim Seabold’s 
heart until it fairly glowed. 
He stood abashed in the sheer 
excess of his happiness. He 
almost wished she would 
scold him a little for the 
mud on his feet or the dust 
on his hat—so he would be 
sure it was Jinny. For it 
was his own Jinny of can- 
kerous temper and uncertain speech that he 
loved—not in spite of what she was, but 
because of it, the faultsand virtues together, 
because she was his Jinny—his very own. 

“Have you seen the baby, Jim? Isn’t he 
a nice one? Ain’t you glad he’s a boy?” 

Jim shook ,his head. “I plum forgot 
about the—baby” he blushed. ‘I—I’m so 
glad about you, Jinny, I wovldn’t have 
cared much if it’d a been a girl.” 
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East slope of the Sierra Nevada from a point south of Independence, part of the water-shed of the 
Owens river, from which Los Angeles will take its future water supply 


Water for Millions 


Building the Great Aqueduct that is to Supply Los Angeles 


What the 


By Burt 


HE Owens river of California 

with its source and tributaries 

fed by the glacial snowfields of 

the great Sierra Nevada range, 

to-day finds its useless way into 
Owens lake where for a brief space that 
alkaline expanse drives back the daily chang- 
ing sands of the Mojave desert. Four years 
hence, the waters of this river and the 
streams of the Owens valley will be col- 
lected in a concrete aqueduct and borne 
southward 250 miles almost to the shores 
of the Pacific 


Task Means 
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mission of the waters will have only just 
begun. From reservoirs perched high on 
the rim ‘of the Fernando valley, where one 
may stand and look over the metropolis of 
Los Angeles and twenty other towns and 
cities which dot the Southern California 
Coastal plain, the precious fluid will be 
drawn off for the domestic uses of one mil- 
lion people, and bring forth the luxuriant 
vegetation of the semi-tropics upon 75,000 
acres, now unproductive for want of 
moisture. This is the Los Angeles aque- 
duct project. 








Ocean. In their r 
journey from the 
clefts and canons 
of the Sierra, the 
waters will gen- 
erate the motive 
power for many 
factories, and 
furnish heat and 
light for a dozen 
cities. When 
this has been ac- 











The enterprise 
is one of the 
most daring 
ever undertaken 
by a municipali- 
ty to insure for 
itself a water 
supply. It has 
forced Los An- 
geles to mort- 
gage herself al- 
most to her 
limit; itis taking 














complished, the 


One of the excavators at work on the aqueduct 
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the energy of 4,000 men toiling by night 
and by day in the heart of a burning desert 

already it has collected its toll in death, 
and it will gooncollecting until the enterprise 
is completed, but—it is worth the price. 

Los Angeles is a city of 315,000 population, 
growing at the rate of 36,000 a year, and 
situated in a country where the landscape 
in summer, if water is not obtainable, takes 
on the appearance of an Iowa cornfield in 
November. Where irrigation is possible, 
this land becomes a paradise of tropical 
green and beauty. The rains come in 
November and continue until the middle of 
April. After that date no rain can be 
expected until the last of October. With a 
favorable rainy season, the precipitation is 
less than one-half that of a very dry year on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Ponder well these 
facts and you learn the value of a drop of 
water in the land of the southwest. 

The story of the aqueduct is inseparably 
associated with the career of one man. 
Thirty years ago, a rough, lank boy of twen- 
ty-two disembarked at San Pedro, Cal., 
from a three-master, which he had helped to 
work around the Horn, and hired himself 
out to a driller of artesian wells. This was 
William Mulholland. Six months later he 
drifted into Los Angeles and accepted em- 
ployment as a zanjero with the Los Angeles 
City Water Company, a corporation. Now 
zanjero is Spanish for ditch-keeper, and it 
was Mulholland’s duty to keep clean the 
ditches which supplied the adobe town of 
Los Angeles, and furnished water for the 
contiguous fields. But he did more than 
this. He had received a good common 
school education before he left his home in 
Ireland. He was eager for more learning, 
and his inclination was for engineering, 
particularly as it pertained to hydraulics. 
While he lived the life of a zanjero the candle 
in his hut far up in the Los Angeles river 
bottom, burned very late night after night. 
It was a long row to hoe, but Mulholland 
hoed it, and hoed so well that in ten years 
he was superintendent of the company. 
Even then he continued with the dogged per- 
sistence of his being, to read and study. 

In 1902 the city began the purveying of 
its own water. Few believed that Mul- 
holland would be retained as superintendent, 
because people said that he was no politician. 
This, in fact, with his familiarity with con- 
ditions and his knowledge was his greatest 
asset. A non-political water board was 
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placed in office and Mulholland was re- 
tained. As he had made himself indis- 
pensable to the corporation which had 
employed him, so he quickly made himself 
indispensable to the municipality. 

Now Mulholland, while a student of 
books is also a deeper student of nature, 
and one of his first reports to the water 
board was that the subterranean sources of 
the city’s water supply, stored through eons 
of time, in the gravels of the Los Angeles 
river bed were becoming exhausted much 
faster than they were being replenished by 
the seasonal rains. 

He investigated the water resources of the 
surrounding country, and confessed that he 
had found nothing to allay his fears of an 
ultimate water famine, in view of the fact 
that the city’s population was then increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

In 1905 Frederick Eaton, a former city 
engineer and afterwards mayor of Los 
Angeles, came forward with a proposal to 
bring the waters of the Owens river across 
the Mojave desert, and under the Coast 
range to the city’s gates. The water board 
sent Mulholland to investigate. He was 
absent three weeks. When he returned, it 
was to report that he believed that the 
solution of the problem had been found. 
The fact that someone else had discovered 
the thing for which he had sought, aroused no 
jealousy in his heart. He considered only 
that means must be provided for bringing 
the water down. 

Mr. Eaton had in mind a joint corpora- 
tion-municipal scheme. The government, 
whose aid was necessary, refused assistance, 
so long as there was a private ownership 
interest in the project, and the water board 
and Mr. Mulholland were a unit in de- 
manding that a commodity upon which the 
life and the happiness of the community 
depended should be owned and operated 
solely by the people. 

It having been determined to make the 
project a municipal one, the water board 
proceeded to take options secretly on lands 
and water rights in the Owens valley. 
Money was advanced for the purpose from 
the revenues of the water department. The 
plans were not made public until provision 
had been made for the purchase of all the 
more important water holdings required, and 
it was then too late for speculators to interfere. 

The people in 1905, by a vote of more than 
14 to 1, bonded the city for $1,500,000 to 

















defray the cost of the preliminary engineer- 
ing and water investigations, and for the 
purchase of lands. In December, 1906, 
John R. Freeman and Frederic P. Stearns 
(consulting engineers for the New York 
board of water supply and for the Panama 
canal) and James D. Schuyler traversed the 
route of the proposed aqueduct with William 
Mulholland, who had been appointed chief 
engineer of the project, examined his plans 
and estimates, found them sound, and so 
reported. 

In June, 1907, the water board asked for 
$23,000,000 to complete the enterprise. 
Here again Mulholland’s honesty and his 
known aversion to politics became not his 
own asset, but that of the public’s as well. 
The belief of the citizens that with Mul- 
holland at the head of the undertaking, the 
$23,000,000 which they were asked to vote 
would be honestly spent, and that it would 
not become the grab-bag for politicians, was 
in part responsible for the large vote in favor 
of the issue. With a voting strength of 
35,000, Los Angeles voted 21,918 to 2,128 
in favor of the bonds. 

In point of distance, New York would 
find it somewhat shorter to build a water 
course southward from Lake Ontario; 
Boston might go to the St. Lawrence river 
beyond the point where it crosses the 
Canadian frontier; Washington could better 
construct a conduit to drink in the waters 
of the Ohio, and Philadelphia could take 
its supply from the Alleghany a few miles 
above Pittsburg. St. Louis could solve 
the question of a water supply by building 
a conduit across the state of Illinois, with 
a tunnel six miles into Lake Michigan, and 
Kansas City could draw upon the Missis- 
sippi through an aqueduct many miles 
shorter than that which Los Angeles now 
has under way. 

In each of the foregoing instances, con- 
ditions for construction, exclusive of those 
of topography, would be easy, because the 
country is fertile, is dotted with large 
cities which would furnish an abundance 
of cheap labor, and is covered with a net- 
work of railroads to provide rapid and 
economical transportation of men, mate- 
rials, machinery and supplies. 

Before the construction of the Los An- 
geles aqueduct was begun, a strip of terri- 
tory through which the survey runs, two 
hundred miles long and forty miles wide 
did not contain a population all told of 
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2,000 people, including Mojave, Lancaster, 
Fairmont, and theseveral towns of the Owens 
valley. And the reason is that the district 
for the major portion of the distance is as 
desolate as Death valley. In 1907 when the 
large issue of bonds was voted, ninety per 
cent of the aqueduct survey lay from twenty 
to eighty miles from a railroad. 

It required ten years to convince New 
York with a population of 4,000,000 that 
its proposed new aqueduct system is a 
necessity. Four months after the Owens 
river project was broached the people of 
Los Angeles voted the first bond issue of 
$1,500,000. Nineteen months later, or as 
soon as the plans and estimates could be 
prepared, they voted $23,000,000 more, 
which was placing an $88 per capita tax 
upon themselves and bonding the city 
almost to the limit of its indebtedness under 
the California state law. 

The drainage area of the eastern slope 
of the Sierra from which the city will take 
its supply covers 2,800 square miles. This 
range forms the backbone of the American 
continent with Mt. Whitney, 14,501 feet 
in elevation as the highest point in the 
United States, and twenty-three other peaks 
with elevations of more than 13,000 feet. 
As one of the last strongholds of our fast 
disappearing large game, bear, deer, lynx, 
lions and mountain sheep roam its fast- 
nesses with little fear of the invader, while 
many of its streams teem with speckled, 
rainbow and golden trout. The territory 
almost untouched and little trod by man 
forms a paradise for the hunter, angler 
and mountain climber. Through the long 
summer, the snow lies deep on the higher 
ridges, and with small glaciers, unknown 
until two years ago, and yet only partially 
explored, sends down in rill, stream and 
freshet the copious flood which waters the 
Owens valley and forms the Owens river. 

To the east are the Inyo mountains, then 
the Nevada state line and the many mining 
camps which have made that state famous 
for its golden output. To the southeast, 
less than eighty miles from where the 
Owens river empties into Owens lake, lies 
Death valley, and southward stretches the 
120 miles of wind-blown yellow sand of 
the Mojave desert. 

The aqueduct intake is thirty-five miles 
north .of where the Owens river empties 
into Owens lake, an expanse of 170 
square miles, heavily impregnated with soda. 
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Digging a ditch by hydraulic dredge 


Beginning at the intake the first twenty-two 
miles of the water course is canal, fifty 
feet wide and ten feet deep through the 
lowlands of the valley. Then follows a 
concrete conduit twenty-eight feet wide by 
ten feet deep, skirting the base of the 
Alabama foothills and foliowing a contour 
200 feet above the surface of Owens lake 
for twenty-eight miles to empty into a 


great natural basin at Haiwee meadows. 
The depression, say geologists, formed at 
one time the bed of the Owens river inthe 
heyday of its greatness. This was before 
the period when Mother Nature had the 
cramps, and in her anguish tore and twisted 
and overturned the mountains, vomiting 
forth ashes and mud and lava so that the 
river was dammed into a large lake without 



































In the Mojave desert, covering the great pipe 
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Owen’s river at Charley’s Butte, the point of diversion for the Los Angeles supply 


outlet, and the land of the Mojave which 
had blossomed as the rose, now without 
water and blistered with desert heat became 
the sea of sand that it is to-day. Visual 
evidence of this and the finding of fossils 
of species of saber-toothed tigers, of the 
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Miocene age, give proof of this to the 
fairly casual observer. For a length of 
seven miles the old river bed will be con- 
verted into a reservoir by a dam 1,200 feet 
long ‘and seventy feet high. From this 
desert reservoir with an area of ten square 
































Section of the aqueduct complete 
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miles and a capacity of 20,789,000,000 gal- 
lons, a conduit approximately ten by 
twelve feet is now being excavated south- 
ward for a distance of 100 miles to the 
northern foot of the Coast range. For 
sixty miles of this distance the aqueduct 
lies on the level surface of the desert; 
for the remaining forty it is being con- 
structed along the face of the lower Sierra 
mountains at an elevation of from 300 to 

,200 feet above the desert floor. 

The Haiwee reservoir is to be used for 
impounding, clarifying and regulating 'the 
seasonal flood flow. At the base of the 
Coast range a second reservoir to hold 
2,482,984,000 gallons is now being built. 
This is a regulating reservoir, designed to 
govern the flow of water through the 
Elizabeth tunnel leading thence 26,860 feet 
under the mountains and into the San 
Francisquito canon, fifty miles northwest 
of Los Angeles. Here on the completion 
of the aqueduct or possibly at the same 
time, power-houses for the development of 
65,000 horsepower of electrical energy 
will be erected. 

On July 15, 1909, the city council 
voted an appropriation of $20,000 for the 
preliminary investigations preparatory to 
calling an election for voting $4,500,000 
which is the estimated cost of the power- 
houses and transmission equipment to trans- 
port the electrical energy to the city’s gates. 

From the San Francisquito cafion the 
water will be carried in a succession of 
canals, flumes and tunnels to the rim of 
the San Fernando valley. At this point, 
fourteen miles from Los Angeles, the aque- 
duct will have its mouth in two connecting 
reservoirs, goo feet above the city. These 
reservoirs are to serve as regulators of the 
flow of water from the aqueduct in serving 
domestic and irrigation uses. 

And so we have the scheme of the Los 
Angeles aqueduct, anticipating flood years, 
and lean years of drouth, so devised as 
to husband near at hand the water drainage 
of the eastern face of the Sierra during the 
rainy season, in order to distribute it in 
quantities far beyond the daily capacity 
of the aqueduct during the long hot days 
of summer. In addition, the reservoirs are 
so situated that the power-houses may be 
run at full speed during the night (the light 
draft period in domestic use) of the water 
which will be stored for the heavy consump- 
tion of daylight hours. 
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The aqueduct is designed to have a 
daily capacity of 280,000,000 gallons, but 
with the San Fernando reservoirs full, 
as they will be in the spring time, the San 
Fernando valley and the Coastal plain can 
be supplied for six months with a daily 
flow of more than 320,000,000 gallons. 
The aqueduct intake is at an elevation of 
3,800 feet; the Los Angeles city hall is at 
an elevation of 276 feet, so that with the 
construction of the Elizabeth tunnel, no 
pumping will be required. The water of 
its own gravity will flow from intake to 
outlet. 

Mr. Mulholland and his chief assistant, 
Mr. J. B. Lippincott, have set the spring of 
1913 as the time for the completion of the 
enterprise. Aqueduct building is now pro- 
ceeding at the rate of better than five miles 
per month which should bring the under- 
taking to a finished state within the time 
set by the engineers. 

On July rst, last, the engineering organi- 
zation had just commence to find _ its 
stride. The record for the first ten days 
of the month was a total of 10,064 lineal 
feet excavated. This included 4,360 feet 
of tunnel (not far from a mile), 4,999 feet 
of conduit and 705 feet of canal. Ex- 
clusive of the Elizabeth tunnel where bor- 
ing was commenced soon after the bond 
election of June, 1907, excavation of the 
aqueduct did not commence until October, 
1908. It required fourteen months to make 
ready. This long period of preparation 
has been justified by the rapidity with 
which the long, deep furrow is now being 
ploughed across the desert by ten steam 
shovels, and three times that number of 
tunnel gangs. Thirty-three miles since 
October ist, the reports showed when this 
was being written, and of the thirty-four 
miles of tunnels more than half had been 
excavated. And the hardest part of the work 
is being done first. 

But whether the consummation of the 
task is in 1913 or in 1920, the completion 
undoubtedly will bring a new dawn of 
prosperity for that part of Southern California 
within the scope of aqueduct benefits. 

From sales of water in Los Angeles, alone, 
the revenues for the year ending December 
I, 1908, were $945,544.63. This amount, 
however, is only a drop in the bucket, 
compared with the possible returns from 
other sources. Judged solely as an irri- 
gation project, the value of the aqueduct 
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The three men chiefly responsible for the great Los 





Frederick Eaton 


to Los Angeles is almost beyond 
computation. By way of illus- 
tration: In 1907, 68,000 acres 
of irrigated land in Southern 


California, produced crops 
which sold in the Eastern market for 
$22,225,000, supported a population of 


39,000 people, and had an estimated value 
of $68,000,000. These lands that to-day 
bear cereals, nuts and fruits, twenty-five 
years ago, lay bleaching in the California 
sun, unirrigated and bringing forth year 
after year, scraggy growths of desert flora 
-the lonesome home of the jack-rabbit, the 
chuck-a-walla and the coyote. 





William Mulholland 


Angeles aqueduct 











J. B. Lippincott 


One hundred and seventeen 
square miles of land, similar in 
character, are in proximity to 
Los Angeles or accessible to 
irrigation from the aqueduct 
when the water is conducted thither. Ina 
period of years when this acreage is brought 
under the highly intensive cultivation pur- 
sued in Southern California, the annual value 
of the crops alone should exceed the total 
cost of the aqueduct. And there should not 
be forgotten the added importance to Los 
Angeles of a greatly increased population at 
its gates, and the benefits of taxation from 
the increase in property values. The figures 

















Engineers and construction superintendents, from a photograph taken at Elizabeth Tunnel, June 30, 1909 


Reading from left to right: 
Fries, John Gray, C. H. Richar 


. Standing in linc 
(with hat on); D. L. Reaburn, E. F. 


Seated—F. M. Dee, Roderick MacKay, William Mul 
i QO. E. Clemens, S. B. Morton, 
Scattergood, H. A. Petterson, W. A. Aston, R. C 
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ypincott, Capt. Amos 
G. C. Ripley, L 


5 Mesmer 
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in the foregoing, concerning irrigation are 
as nearly correct as government reports and 
statements from citrus fruit companies and 
chambers of commerce can make them. 

The present total electric power consump- 
tion in the locality of Los Angeles is now 
approximately 60,000 horsepower. The 
horsepower attainable from the aqueduct is 
given by the engineers at 65,000 horsepower. 
With the sale of power at one-tenth the present 
maximum rate, Mr. Scattergood, consulting 
electrical engineer, in a report on the sub- 
ject, states that the operation of the aque- 
duct power plants should bring in a net 
annual revenue of $1,406,000 after the 
operating cost, interest on bonds and sink- 
ing funds, and depreciation have been 
provided for. 

The project has forced Los Angeles into 
new and strange realms of municipal 
ownership. Under the city’s possessorship 
and direction there are 140 square miles 
of territory in the Owens valley, largely 
rented out to tenants until the water is 
needed, but some of it is being tilled at 
city expense for city profit. Also three elec- 
tric power plants large enough to furnish 
light and power for a municipality of 100,- 
ooo inhabitants, a cement plant worth half 
a million dollars, a townsite with water and 
sewer improvements, streets, a church and 
a school, two small steam railroads, a net- 
work of finely constructed roads and trails 
extending beyond Los Angeles for a distance 
of more than 216 miles, four water systems 
and 377 miles of telephone lines with switch- 
boards and night and day operators. 

As 1,100,000 barrels of cement are 
required, the erection of the cement mill near 
Tehachapi, twelve miles from the aque- 
duct survey, and equidistant from the mouth 
of the intake 
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The power plants furnish the energy used 
on the two dredges—the excavators—and in 
driving the many miles of tunnels north of 
Mojave. The roads were necessary to 
make all parts of the aqueduct line accessible, 
and have been built at a cost ranging from 
$100 to $5,000 per mile. Inasmuch as so 
much of the work is being done in or on the 
edge of the desert, the four water systems 
with their three reservoirs and 148 miles of 
pipe lines have had first importance. 

The present expenditures are at the rate of 
$460,000 per month or $4,500,000 per year, 
bonds being issued in instalments, two or 
three million dollars at a time, and only as 
funds are needed to carry on the work. 
This reduces interest to a minimum. 

The force now numbers 3,800 men in the 
field with plans to increase the number to 
5,000 before the end of the year. The 
board of public works which governs the 
expenditures of the aqueduct has been com- 
posed of non-partisan business men. General 
Adna R. Chaffee (retired) the board member 
in charge of aqueduct affairs, with Mr. 
Mulholland and Mr. Lippincott, despises 
ward politics as applied to a great under- 
taking. ‘ ‘You can’t eat your pie and have 
it, too,’ ”’ says Mulholland, ‘‘and you can’t 
have a lot of politics on a big job and finish 
on time with good workmanship at a decent 
price, so we’re going to have the latter.” 

With this view his superior, General 
Chaffee, is in hearty accord. The situation 
is vastly simplified by a rigid civil service 
requirement of all employees above laborers 
and mechanics—but when all has been said, 
what makes the thing clean, is the insistence 
by the people, that the thing shall be clean. 
The people are awake. They have been 
awake from the start, and they propose to be 

awake when the 








water is started 





was thought ad- 
visable to insure 
a steady supply 
of 1,000 barrels 
per day, save 
large manufac- 
turer’s profits 
and reduce 
freight bills. 
The mill was 
completed and 
placed in opera- 
tion March rst. 








southward on its 
long journey. 
This fact, known 
to politicians, 
that behind a 
non-political 
organization 
stands a non- 
political citizen- 
ship, has kept 
political hands 
off the project. 














Aqueduct municipal cement plant at Monolith 
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The West Wind 


A Story of Red Men and White on the Plains in Days Long Past 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of INDIAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS, WHEN BLADES ARE OuT AND Love’s AFIELD, RICHARD THE BRAZEN 


DRAWINGS BY MAYNARD DIXON 


(This story began in the September number) 


THE AVENGERS OF BLOOD 


” R. BODLEY,” said Captain 
Kennard, as the rattle of shots 
continued for a few moments, 
and then died away, “take a 
dozen men and find out what is 

happening up on the blufis. You had better 
mount some of the captured ponies. Schnei- 
der, go along with them. You, too, Meekins, 
if you will. Don’t fall into any trap and 
report back as soon as possible.” 

“Very good, sir,” returned Bodley, salut- 
ing. He selected his party at once, and in 
a few moments, mounting one of the cap- 
tured Indian ponies and led by the old 
trapper, they trotted rapidly up the trail 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

“Men,” said Kennard, turning to the 
rest of the troopers, “examine these Indians 
and their traps and see if you can find some 
rope, Johnson,” speaking to the cowboy 
“lend a hand also. I want tosee if I cannot 
find enough rope to go down the cliffs as 
soon as it gets light enough. Let me know 
if any of the Indians are alive.” 

“T’ve already seen to that,” said Johnson 
meaningly. ‘They are all dead—now.” 

Kennard turned away in disgust at the 
inference, and yet there was a certain relief, 


for a wounded Indian would greatly hamper 
their movements. 

“Are any of you men hurt ?” he called out. 

“Neal has gone over the cliff, sir,’ an- 
swered one man. 

“TI got a scratch along my cheek,” said 
another. 

“The rest of us are all right, 
a third. 

“Let me see your cheek, Watson,” con- 
tinued Kennard. 

He examined it carefully and was greatly 
relieved to find it was nothing but a graze. 
“Wash it off at the spring and you'll be 
all right.” 

“Lord love you, captain,” returned Wat- 
son, “‘it’s nothing at all.” 

“We've got plenty of rope here, captain,” 
said corporal Murphy, “and if you want to 
go over the cliff, sir, I can rig up a line—I 
was in the navy once.” 

“Then get to work at it,’ said Kennard. 

Kennard stepped to the edge and looked 
down into the canon, It was still dark. He 
prayed for daylight, and yet he was fearful 
as to what he might see when it would come. 
As he stood staring and waiting, there was 
a sudden commotion at the head of the trail. 
The men on the shelf grasped their arms, 
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but there was light enough to discover 
Bodley’s party returning. It seemed, how- 
ever, twice as large as when he went out, 
and as the ponies came trotting down the 
slope, Kennard saw riding by the side of 
Bodley the gigantic form of Sullivan. He 
sprang forward to meet them. 

“Sullivan, for God’s sake! Miss Benham ? 
Have you got her?” 

“No,” answered the cattleman. ‘We 
were in camp yonder when a bunch of 
Indians came running out of the darkness 
and almost fell over us. The man on watch 
fired, and then we all jumped to our feet and 
blazed away.” 

“Did you get any of them?” 

“Two Sioux bucks.” 

“Did you see any woman?” 

“Not one of us. I saw the 
and fired at him.” 

“Did you hit him ?” 

“Missed him—damn the luck!’ 

“Then you are sure she was not with 
him?” 

“T am sure of nothing, except that the 
half-breed was alone, and none of us saw 
her. We were all on the alert when Mr. 
Bodley here came up with the soldiers. We 
mighty near fired into him; sure would, had 
it not been for Meekins, who recognized us 
somehow or other.” 

“T can see in the dark,” said Meekins 
chuckling as he spoke, ‘“‘as well as most 
people can see in the light.” 

“T believe it,” said Sullivan. ‘And when 
we did recognize the troopers we thought 
surely you had got Miss Benham.” 

“She has been here,” said Kennard. 

“So Mr. Bodley said, but where is she 
now ?” 

“God only knows! Perhaps over there.”’ 

He pointed down into the depths of the 
cliff below. 

“That’s to be found out then,” returned 
the cattleman promptly. ‘‘T’ll go down and 
see. 

“Excuse me,” returned the soldier, “that 
ismy task. Ihave already got ropes ready.”’ 

He peered intently down into the gulf. 
He could see dark spots indicating perhaps 
bodies lying among the shadowy rocks 
below. At least so he thought. Might she 
be one of them? 

“T am going down now. It is light now. 
You men are accustomed to handle ropes. 
Will you take charge up there, Sullivan?” 

‘‘Sure,”’ was the answer. 


half-breed 
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Murphy had rigged up a sort of rude 
bo’s’n’s chair out of the largest piece of 
wood he could find. They rolled up some 
of the Indian blankets on the edge of the 
canon to prevent the sharp rocks from cutting 
the strands, and under the leadership and 
direction of Sullivan the rope in which the 
captain was suspended, was carefully paid 
out until the slackness indicated that he 
had reached the bottom. 

It was difficult moving in the deep shadow 
of the cafion, but with remarkable celerity, 
concerning all things, Kennard made his 
way from one body to another. ‘There were 
five or six Indians, dead and frightfully 
crushed; the trooper who had been shot just 
as he rounded the point, in a like state, but 
nothing else. He wandered up and down 
the cafion for some distance. He satisfied 
himself that the stream was so far from the 
edge that no one could have jumped into it 
and been swept away. 

The body of the woman he loved was not 
there. If she had leaped into the cafion it 
must have been below or above the place of 
the camp. He fastened the body of the 
trooper to the rope and after it was lifted up 
to the shelf, he mounted to his command. 

“She is not there,” he said. ‘There is 
not a sign of her having fallen there. There 
are only six dead Indians and trooper Neal.” 

‘“‘What’s to be done now?” asked Sullivan. 

“T do not know,”’ was the answer. “I am 
under orders. I have to meet Colonel 
Wainwright and the rest of the command at 
Tear lake near Cloud peak this morning.” 

“What’s become of the girl?” asked the 
cattleman. “Good God! I can’t bear to 
think of it.” 

Kennard gave no answer. 

“Gents,” said the old trapper, “she either 
went back on that trail, or went forrard. 
If she went forrard she was took by someone, 
and is probably now on her way to the Ingin 
camp, wherever it may be. If she went 
back, I think we’d have seen her. She may 
have fell off the cliffs, an’ I’m goin’ back as 
soon as it is light to examine the trail. You 
are apt to stay at the lake for a part of a day, 
ain’t you?” 

“T think very likely we shall be there until 
late in the afternoon,” returned Kennard. 

“Very well. I'll take a spare pony an’ 
I’ll meet you there, or if not there, I’ll over- 
take you.” 

“That 
captain. 


is well thought of,’ said the 


‘Meanwhile,’ he turned to the 
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“You're a coward!" 
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cowboys, “you know the Indians are out. 
I presume the whole Sioux nation, Brules, 
Minneconjous, Uncpapes, Dog Soldiers and 
all, will join the Ogalalas and Cheyennes. 
Crazy Horse and Roman Nose are known to 
bein the lead. We have serious work ahead 
of us. We shall need every man we can get. 
Do any of you wish to go withus?” 

“They'll all wish to go,” said Sullivan, as 
a clamor of assent arose from the cowboys, 
“but they are in no condition now. This 
thing ain’t going to be ended in aday. I 
suggest that they go back to the ranch, 
arrange with Mitchell, who’ll be in charge 
in my absence, to bury the old colonel, and 
keep just enough men to stay there to keep 
things running. ‘Then the rest will outfit 
themselves for a campaign and join the 
troops wherever they may be. Johnson, 
you take them back.” 

“Ain’t you going, 
Johnson. 

“No, I’m going on with Captain Kennard 
here.” 

“T know the government will be glad of 
your services,” said Kennard to the cowboys. 
“Tn fact, I heard Colonel Wainwright talking 
last night of the orders he had received, 
urging him, in case of an outbreak to enlist 
a company of scouts. I should like to have 
you associated with me, in case you decide 
to join.” 

“We would like to serve with you first- 
rate,” said Sullivan—‘‘we know you.” 

“Thank you,” said the captain, “and I’m 
mighty glad to have you with me now.” 

“Better get yourselves ready, boys,’’ said 
Sullivan, shaking the captain’s hand. “The 
sooner you hit the back trail, the sooner you 
will catch up with us. I guess you can 
outfit me, captain.” 

“Certainly,” said Kennard. 

“Well, then, Johnson, you take command 
of the party and —good-bye.” 

“T hope you will find the girl, Sullivan,” 
said Johnson, ““Come on, men,” he contin- 
ued, preparing to move off. 

“You'd better not take the trail back, but 
go home over the uplands, the way we came, 
Johnson. We got diverted by a false sign, 
or else we would have been climbing up this 
trail the same as you,” said Sullivan to the 
captain. 

“Tt is lucky in the end,” answered Ken- 
nard, “for between us we got most of them. 
It will teach Crazy Horse a lesson.” 


Sullivan?” asked 
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“He’ll have to git a harder lesson than 
that,” said Meekins, “I’m for down the 
trail,’ he added as he turned away. 

As he did so a peal of thunder followed 
by a flash of lightning across the canon 
and heavy drops of rain began to fall in the 
gray dawn. 

Meekins paused by the promontory. 

“This’ll wash out any sign that’s left,” he 
said disconsolately. ‘It makes it harder’n 
ever.” 

“Shall you go back?” asked Kennard. 

“Ves, on the chance that she might be’ — 
he paused—‘‘dead in the canon.” 

The captain almost prayed that the scout’s 
supposition was true. The old man shook 
hands and said good-bye with the same 
homely words of the cowboy of a moment 
before, ere he turned and moved toward the 
fateful promontory in the now heavy and 
persistent downfall of rain. 

“We might as well move out, Mr. Bod- 
ley,” said Kennard, after watching the scout 
until he was lost to view behind the jutting 
rocks. “I guess we’ve captured enough 
ponies to mount us all. Let me know when 
everything is in shape to start.” 

He turned away and walked back toward 
the recess where the shoes had been found. 
Sullivan found him there. 

“God! captain,” he cried, “do you think 
we will find her?” 

“Sullivan,” asked 
“‘what is she to you?” 

Disconcerted by the suddenness of the 
soldier, the cattleman simply answered “I 
love her. I wanted to make her my wife.” 

“Did she accept you? Forgive the direct- 
ness of the question. But I, also, love her, 
and I, too, want her to be my wife.” 

“You!” exclaimed the cattleman, aghast. 

NES.” 

“Did she ever promise you?” asked 
Sullivan in his turn. 

“T never said a word to her about it, did 
you?” 

“No.” 

The two men stared 
silence for a little space. 

“You are a man, all right, captain!” said 
the rancher at last. “If she chooses you 
there won’t be any kick coming from me!” 

“And I can say the same, Sullivan!” 

Two hands extended and two hands met. 

“Meanwhile,” continued the cattleman, 
“‘we have got to find her.” 


Kennard suddenly, 


at each other in 
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“Yes,” said the captain, “but you are 
free, you can search for her as you like, but 
I am a soldier. I have to do my duty and 
obey orders and go where I am sent.” 

“T hope to God, captain, that you are sent 
after her!” 

“The platoon is all ready to start, sir,” 
said Bodley, coming up and saluting. 

“Very good. Come, Sullivan,” and fol- 
lowed by the big ranchman, Kennard rode 
to the head. 

“Forward! March!” he said grimly, put- 
ting his horse at the trail. 

The hardest thing for humanity to sustain 
is the crushing sense of impotence, the con- 
sciousness of helplessness when the fate of 
one beloved is in the balance. There was 
hardly a chance in the world that they could 
save Amy Benham. They knew her weil 
enough to be sure that she would probably 
die by her own hand before they could 
reach her, and that death would be welcome 
to her. They had one duty, however. If 
they could not find her, they could find him, 
and with black, desperate anxiety in their 
hearts, the two avengers rode on. 


Yy 


THE MUTINEERS IN THE PASS 


OR two days the regiment had been 

rapidly marching northward. The nine 
troops, comprising with teamsters and other 
auxiliaries, nearly six hundred men, had 
moved to join Crook, who was _ some- 
where on the Wyoming-Montana border. 
Chief Washakie, a splendid Shoshone, with 
a number of his braves had joined the 
marching column. So too, had old Meekins, 
who had followed the trail carefully back to 
the camp without discovering a sign of the 
missing girl, although the hard rain obliter- 
ated any trail that might have been left. 

Miss Benham had disappeared com- 
pletely. Both Sullivan and the soldier felt 
sure of her death—prayer for vengeance was 
all that was left. 

The regiment, except veterans like the 
colonel, looked upon the affair as a military 
promenade, a summer excursion into the 
unknown; but some of the older officers had 
met Crazy Horse and Roman Nose before, 
and they knew that any moment they were 
likely to find themselves confronted by the 
stiffest kind of a proposition in the way of 
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battle. Good generalship would indicate 
that the proper maneuver for the chiefs 
would be to fall on this advancing column in 
force and cut it to pieces before it could 
effect a junction with the main body. Crazy 
Horse was sufficiently capable to understand 
this, and Colonel Wainwright fully expected 
attack. 

On the third morning, just after reveille, 
some Shoshones, who had been scouting, 
came galloping madly back, giving the alarm. 
The camp had been pitched in a valley near 
a river. The ground rose to the front in 
successive ridges until it reached a high 
plateau, perhaps a mile away. ‘The river 
beside which they rested sprang sharply 
from a wide and deep cain off to the right, 
which cut through the ridges and probably 
entered deep into the mountains. 

The Shoshones, fortunately, had given 
sufficient warning to enable the troopers to 
dress, mount and deploy. Kennard’s troop 
was held in reserve. The others occupied 
the three ridges in successive lines, the 
troopers of the first line dismounting and 
taking what cover they could find. 

The Indians were led by a tall, magnifi- 
cent looking Cheyenne whom Meekins 
recognized as Roman Nose, Crazy Horse’s 
right-hand man, and the head chief of the 
war-like Cheyennes. Riding rapidly along 
the front of the line pouring a hurried and 
ineffectual fire into the soldiers, the Indians, 
by a series of circling maneuvers and _hid- 
eous yells, sought to disconcert the line. 
Several riderless horses and several dead 
Indians convinced Roman Nose of the fu- 
tility of these tactics, and, wonderful to say, 
for the practice had been unknown before, 
at a given signal, the whole circling mass 
suddenly turned, swung into line, poured a 
volley from their Winchesters at close 
range into the faces of the soldiers, and then 
galloped straight at the long thin line. At 
the same moment another body suddenly 
appeared on the left flank of the white men. 
The attack had been brilliantly planned. 
It was dashingly carried out. 

The soldiers delivered a sharp volley but 


their position was plainly untenable. They 
fell back fighting. In some instances the 
fighting was actually hand to hand. The 


troops were hard pressed and lost many 
men. A counter charge, gallantly delivered 
by Washakie and his Shoshones on the 
Cheyennes’ left, alone enabled them to make 
good their retreat. They halted after they 
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passed through the second lineand reformed 
in its rear and the engagement at once be- 
came general. There was good cover at the 
top of the ridge. The Indians dismounted 
and occupied this. The range was short, 
and even such poor marksmen as the Sioux 
and Cheyennes proved themselves to be, 
succeeded at times in hitting a soldier. 

Colonel Wainwright, with his staff, sat on 
his horse back of the third line and anxiously 
surveyed the scene. 

“How many of them are there, do you 
think ?” he asked Kennard. 

“At least three thousand, sir.” 

“Even with our two hundred and fifty 
Shoshones,”’ said Colonel Wainwright, ‘‘they 
outnumber us about four to one.” 

“Mr. Geikie,’—to a second lieutenant, 
who sprang quickly to the side of the colonel 
and saluted—‘‘Tell Major Nash, who has 
command of the third line, to move his men 
up to the support of the second line. Tell 
him to send B troopoff to the left and reform 
the line to prevent any more flank attacks 
down that ravine.” 

The lieutenant saluted and was off like 
the wind. 

“Captain Kennard, they don’t give back 
an inch.” 

“No, sir!’ 


“cc 


Look at that!” cried the colonel. 
“Knowlton is charging!” 

At that moment the lieutenant-colonel, 
who had command of the first line, having 
got his men in shape and remounted them, 
galloped up the hill straight at the Indians, 
the men burning to wipe out the stigma of 
their retreat. The charge was of some 
effect, for the Indian line bent back like a 
drawn and the pressure upon the 
second line of soldiers was immediately re- 
lieved; but now, from all sides of the savage 
crescent a tremendous fire was poured upon 
Knowlton’s column. It was not part of the 
lieutenant-colonel’s plan to do more than 
effect the relief, which he had done. Taking 
advantage of the smoke of a heavy volley, 
therefore, he wheeled about and rejoined the 
second and third lines again. The ground 
was dotted with Indians slain, but there were 
troopers lying here and there as well. 

“Well done!” exclaimed the colonel in 
mingled triumph and relief. “That will 
teach them a lesson.” 

He looked anxiously off to the left. 
Another attempt had been made to flank 
the line, but his forethought in sending B 
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troop to that quarter was now apparent, and 
the attack was repulsed. 

The whole plateau was now ringing with 
sound and covered with smoke. Above the 
rattle of the musketry rose the wild and 
terrifying yells of the Indians, with inter- 
mittent cheers from the troopers, although 
in the main they fought in silence. 

“Captain Kennard, I am afraid I shall 
have to send you in,” at last said the colonel. 

He had with him, in addition to Kennard’s 
troop, a hastily organized force of mule 
packers, teamsters and civilian attaches, and 
employees of the wagon-train. Meekins had 
charge of these. They were all brave men, 
experienced in the use of firearms, but they 
were not soldiers. When Kennard’s troop 
went in, these would be his last and only 
reserve. The fight had assumed all the 
proportions of a battle. The Indians were 
better armed than the soldiers and they 
seemed to have a limitless amount of 
ammunition. 

“We are anxious to go, sir,” said Ken- 
nard, looking back at his men. ‘‘We should 
like a chance at them!” 

“T know,” said the colonel. ‘‘Here comes 
Geikie. What is it, Mr. Geikie?” he cried, 
as the officer approached. 

“Colonel Knowlton says he can _ hold 
them now, sir! He thinks they have shot 
their bolt.” 

“Good!” said the colonel. “Now, Mr. 
Kennard, do you see that canon off on the 
right flank ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Take your men down there and at the 
first convenient place swing them off by the 
left to the plateau, and we will see if we 
cannot take these fellows in rear and in 
reverse. I will’ keep them busy here. 
Wait! Meekins, take your men to that 
knoll yonder and open fire. When Captain 
Kennard has passed, you fall back here. 
That will create a diversion, I think, and 
perhaps you can slip through in the smoke 
and get into the canon without being noticed. 
At any rate, it is our only chance. Do not 
go too far and keep your men well in hand. 
Just as soon as I hear you firing I will order 
a general advance, and we will double them 
up. You understand ?” 

ALCS Sir. 

“Go ahead then.” 

The troop broke into column and trotted 
off toward the right. Meanwhile, the team- 
sters and others with Meekins had ridden 
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tumultuously to the knoll which covered the 
mouth of the canon and opened a tremend- 
ous fire on the Indians opposite. Under 
cover of the smoke, Kennard’s troop plunged 
into the canon and were immediately lost to 
view. 

The canon was of the box variety. Its 
sides almost perpendicular afforded no exit 
to the upper country. Its bottom had been 
washed by the torrent which was at present 
only a trickling rill to the left. The going 
was easy and the command moved forward 
at a sharp trot, eagerly looking for a way 
out to the upland to the left. 

They had progressed for more than half 
an hour without finding any practicable 
trail for the horses, and perhaps not even 
for an unmounted man. Kennard, who 
rode in the advance, was beginning to get a 
little anxious. The cafon twisted and 
wound among the hills as he plunged farther 
and farther into the range. It grew nar- 
rower, too, and the way became obstructed 
with gigantic boulders. The advance was 
made with more and more circumspection. 
Finally, at a point where the cafion took a 
sharp bend the troop was halted. Schneider 
and another were sent forward to see what 
they could discover. 

It was as still as death in the cafion, save 
for the uneas:’ movements of the tired horses, 
the jingle of bits and accouterments, and a 
whispered word now and then passed be- 
tween some of the men. Off to the left 
across a stream the wall was badly broken. 
Kennard surveyed the place carefully. 

“Horses might get up there,” he said, 
after a close inspection. 

“A hard scramble, I think,” remarked 
Sullivan. 

“Still, it is the first place I have seen to 
enable me to carry out the colonel’s orders,” 
said the captain. ‘I wonder how the battle 
goes back yonder?” 

“We can tell nothing about that. This 
cafion has twisted so much since we got 
in that we can’t tell where the fight was.” 

“T wonder what is ahead of us?’’ queried 
the captain, thoughtfully. “Mr. Hamilton, 
ride to the bend of the canon yonder and see 
if you can get sight of Schneider.” 

The lieutenant picked his way gingerly 
over the rough stones until he disappeared 
around the bend. 

“The villages of that crowd we’re fighting 
ought to lie somewhere around these parts,” 
said Sullivan. 
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“Yes. I wonder if she is in one of them?” 

“TI wonder,” answered the big cattleman, 
gloomily, and with forebodings, and both 
were silent. 

Presently back came Hamilton, with 
Schneider and the trooper on his heels. 
They came rapidly and in great excitement. 

“There is a village a half-mile beyond 
the point,” began Hamilton. ‘Schneider 
went far enough to get a good look at it. 
It is a good-sized village, sir, forty or fifty 
tepees.”’ 

“Any men?” 

“No, sir. Vimmen und children only.” 

“Kennard!” cried the cattleman, seizing 
the captain by the arm. ‘‘She will be there! 
Let us jump the village!” 

“Wait!” said Kennard suddenly very 
white. 

“Good God! man, you can’t hesitate.” 

“My orders,” began the captain. 

“To hell with your orders! I tell you the 
girl is there. Those bucks are all at the 
front. We’ve got the chance of our lives 
here to smash up the whole damned business 
and get the girl!’ 

“Tt may be as you say, but I have positive 
orders to—” 

“But I tell you if the colonel was here 
he’d say go. Ain’t I right men?” 

The big cattleman turned and addressed 
the troopers crowding close behind. It was 
easy to see where their desires lay, for a 
deep-voiced affirmative arose from the 
majority. 

“Silence in the ranks!” cried Kennard 
imperiously, his face flushing with indigna- 
tion at this breach of discipline. ‘By 
heaven! the first man that raises his voice 
again—’ He turned toward them with 
pistol in hand and with a threatening ges- 
ture. “I understand the opportunity as 
well as you do, Sullivan, and I’d give my 
life to go on.” 

“Why don’t you go on, then?” 

“Because I have orders to do a certain 
thing and this is the only place it can be 
done.” 

“And because of your damn fool orders 
you are going to leave that girl to the fate 
that awaits her!’ he sneered insultingly. 
“You call yourself a man!’ He pushed his 
horse threateningly close to the other. 

“T call myself a soldier,” answered Ken- 
nard, returning stare for stare, and not 
giving back an inch. “I have orders to 
obey and I am going to obey them.” 
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“Well, I have no orders, and I’m not 
going to obey you or any man!” cried the 
rancher with passionate vehemence. 

“You are your own master, fortunately 
for you,” returned Kennard coldly enough, 
though the fires were burning in his heart. 

“T am going to get that poor girl out 
of hell, too; thank God, and I am not 
going to ride to that village alone either.” 
Men! he cried to the excited troopers, 
“are you going to leave that woman to 
her fate? Who’ll volunteer to ride through 
that village with me? If ten men of you 
will go, I will.” 

“Sullivan!” cried Kennard, as the men 
in obedience to a sudden irresistible im- 
pulse surged forward. “If you say another 
word to my men, by the living God! Ill 
shoot you where you sit your horse. I'd 
do it now if we didn’t love the same woman. 
Get back men!” he cried, keeping Sullivan 
still covered with his revolver, “Get back.” 

“Fall in ranks,” shouted Hamilton and 
Bodley, whipping out their own revolvers, 
and confronting the disorganized men. 

“Tam with you, captain,” said Schneider, 
the old sergeant, presenting his own rifle 
at the troop he was accustomed to call his 
children. 

“What the hell do we care for orders 
when the girl’s in question!” cried a young 
trooper, the newest recruit of the lot, hardly 
yet broken to the stern sacrificing obedience 
of the soldier. ‘‘I’m going with the cowboy. 
Who’s with me?” 

He happened to be the right file of the 
first four. As he spoke he fearlessly stuck 
spurs to his horse. The whole troop in 
mad excitement seemed about to follow 
the leader. In an instant Kennard was by 
his side. Clutching his revolver by the 
barrel, he struck the man heavily on the 
side of the head. He recled and would 
have fallen senseless from his horse had 
not the sergeant caught him. The next 
instant Kennard had reversed his weapon 
and confronted the troop. 

“You call yourselves soldiers!’ he cried 
in bitter scorn. ‘‘As there is a God above 
me, I'll let daylight through the troop if 
they don’t instantly come to a halt and 
attention.”” He stared hard for a moment 
at the flushed excited faces, confronting 
them with iron resolution and determination. 
“Sergeant,” he continued, as the men slowly 
subsided, ‘‘fasten that damned mutineer on 
his horse. He isn’t dead yet, although he 


deserves to be. Men, I yield to no one in 
my respect for and devotion to Miss Ben- 
ham. Id like nothing better than to lead 
you through that village, but it can’t be 
done. I have orders which must be obeyed. 
Sullivan, you are not a soldier, you can do 
as you please, but no more speeches to my 
men at your peril.” 

By this time Sullivan’s weapon covered 
the captain. 

“Before you could open your mouth 
again,” he said, “you would be a dead 
man.” 

“Und de men of dis troop vould tear you 
to pieces,” burst out old Schneider furi- 
ously. “By Gott, I’m ashamed of dem, 
dey are cowboys, not soldiers,” went on 
the veteran, ‘but dey’d do dat much for 
de captain.” 

“Right, Schneider,” cried Hamilton. 

“Count me in on that game,” hotly 
seconded Bodley. 

A deep, hoarse, ominous murmur rose 
from the ranks of the now thoroughly 
ashamed men, as the sergeant ceased speak- 
ing. 

Sullivan laughed contemptuously. 

“You’re a fine lot,” he said scornfully. 
“Pll go alone.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Sullivan!” said Ken- 
nard taking up the conversation. 

“Rather a fool than a blue-coated cow- 
ard!’’ sneered the cattleman turning away. 

At that fearful insult, Kennard made a 
convulsive movement toward Sullivan, while 
the troopers groaned and swerved forward 
as if at the man who so foully aspersed 
them in the person of their captain. It was 
the old sergeant who steadied them. 

“Think of the men, captain,” said Hamil- 
ton quickly, laying his hand on his superior’s 
pistol. “You can do nothing now, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Kennard hoarsely, “I'll settle 
with him later.” 

There was a clatter of hoofs far down 
the canon. A horseman was approaching 
at full speed, waving his hat. <A_ short 
distance behind another followed him. The 
first was Geikie, the second a trooper. 

“Captain Kennard!” cried Geikie, as he 
drew nearer. “Thank God! I’ve reached 
you in time. The main force of hostiles 
has withdrawn from our front. Colonel 
Wainwright fears they have set a trap for 
you. You are to come back as quick as 
possible. He is advancing to cover your 
retreat. You understand ?” 
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“Perfectly,”’ said Kennard. 

He turned with a sharp command. The 
four swung about on their horses where 
they stood. There was no time for turn- 
ing the whole column, and instantly began 
the backward march. They did not go 
without comment. For Sullivan, his fight- 
ing Irish blood up and furiously angry, 
called out to them mingling mockeries and 
jeers and heaping curses upon them. There 
was not a man among them who would not 
gladly have killed him, save the wretched, 
half-conscious, helpless mutineer tied to his 
saddle. 

They were not to make the return journey 
unhindered, for about half way down, the 
bluff on the opposite side suddenly blazed 
with fire. The Indians were there in force. 
The forethought of the colonel, however, 
had despatched a strong relieving force upon 
the right side of the cation. They arrived 
most opportunely, just as the Cheyennes 
opened fire, and an answering volley swept 
across the canon, driving the Indians from 
the brink of it. 

Under cover of this fire Kennard managed 
to get his men out of the death trap, although 
not without serious loss. By midafternoon, 
after a long day of hard fighting, the troops 
went into camp on the very spot they had 
held in the moining. 

It was at best a drawn battle. The In- 
dians loss had greatly exceeded that of the 
soldiers, although proportionately it was 
not serious on account of their overwhelm- 
ing numbers. Tactically, the advantage 
remained with the Indians, for Wain- 
wright’s advance was stopped. He did 
not dare with his small force to proceed 
farther. In fact, toward nightfall he with- 
drew to the southward, many miles from 
the battle-field, and there established him- 
self in good defensible position. 

So soon as his duties permitted, Kennard, 
sought an interview with his commander. 
He related, in bitterness of heart, all that 
had occurred in the cafion. He had been 
proud to be a soldier, but now he hated 
the position. He had been stopped right 
at the moment when by a bold dash he 
might have saved the woman he loved. 
The cattleman also loved her—had branded 
him as a coward in the face of his men, and 
had gone on to attempt alone the heroic 
undertaking of her rescue. His troop had 
failed him. He had checked their mutiny 
at the peril of his life in the nick of time. 
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But that they had for a moment got out 
of hand had cut him to the heart. He had 
been so proud of them. 

“T tell you, Colonel Wainwright,” he 
said passionately, “I am on the verge of 
resigning my commission!” 

“Kennard,” said the old officer, who had 
known the other since he was a boy, “I 
understand your feelings. I can sympathize 
with you, enter into all your shame about 
the troop, too—they shall suffer for it!— 
but you had no assurance that she was 
there in the first place, and in the second 
place, if you had gone on, you can see now 
that your command would have been cut 
to pieces. It was your obedience as a 
soldier that saved you. You have your 
men to think of, and disgracefully as they 
behaved, they are still soldiers. You repre- 
sent the United States, whose claim upon 
you is higher than of any man or any 
woman. As it was, you were lucky to 
get out with a single man alive. It was 
a narrow escape. My fault to have sent you 
there; I realized it almost as soon as you 
had gone, and as the Indian firing in front 
gradually slackened, I determined to recall 
you. I am thankful to God I did!” 

“But, sir,” said Kennard, I can’t get 
away from the fact that she must have 
been there. Where else on God’s earth 
can she be? And he has gone to save her, 
after branding me in the front of my own 
men. Good God! give me one chance!” 

“You know you are not a coward, Ken- 
nard. We know that it took more courage 
to obey your orders than it did to follow 
Sullivan, and I will give you a chance. A 
courier has come in saying that those cow- 
boys have been organized into a company 
of scouts—those that belong to the Ben- 
ham ranch that you sent back. They are 
to report here to-night. They want a 
captain. I will give you charge of them, 
if they will take you. Hamilton can handle 
your troop and they need a rest after being 
so cut up to-day. I will give you a free 
hand. We do not know where Roman 
Nose has gone, probably off to the westward. 
He has to be located. Word has got to 
be got to Crook. A courier from the 
department commander directs me_ to 
remain where I am until reinforced by 
the Ninth Cavalry, which is on the march. 
Then we are to go forward. Meanwhile, 
you can get out on a scout. Find Roman 
Nose, find Crazy Horse. Get word to Crook 
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where we are and of the check we have 
sustained, and perhaps you can get trace 
of the woman. We shall be here for three 
days at least. It will take that time for 
the Ninth Cavalry to join us, and you can 
always find us if necessary. If we are 
not here it will be because we have moved 


back to Tear lake. In fact, I think I 
shall move there to-morrow, or at least 
in that direction. It is as easy to strike 


across the range from there as here, and 
the Indians after this encounter will cer- 
tainly have gone on the other side. I 
suspect that Crazy Horse detached Roman 
Nose to check us, and will now mass on 
Crook. You understand ?” 

“Ves, sir; and I thank 
chance!” 

“Go and get some rest. 
be tired out after their all day’s ride. When 
they come in, [ll have you called. You 
can take them out about four o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“And Sullivan?” 

“He has made his own bed. He 
have to lie in it,’’ said the colonel. 
least we can do nothing for him.” 

“He is a brave man,” responded Ken- 
nard, magnanimously, “even if he did call 


me a coward.” 


In A TEPEE OF THE CONQUERORS 
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ULLIVAN was hot tempered and impul- 

sive, but at heart he was both generous 
and just. He stared after the retreating sol- 
diers until a turn in the canon hid them 
from his sight. His resentment grew less 
with each passing moment, and before they 
were completely out of view, if he had 
enjoyed the power, he would have called 
back to them some sort of an apology for 
his bitter stigmatism of their courage and 
conduct. By the time he had reached that 
frame of mind, however, it was too late. 
Resolving in his heart that as soon as he 
could do so he would make proper expla- 
nation and amendment, he addressed him- 
self to the business in hand. 

He dismounted, stripped his horse of 
saddle, bridle and equipments, which 
he carefully concealed, and turned the 
pony loose, driving him back down the 
canon after the others. Looking care 
fully to his weapons he started cautiously 
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forward. The cafion was very crooked, 
and he was greatly astonished on turning 
a sharp bend, to find himself confronted by 
a full grown Indian in his war gear. In 
his right hand the warrior carried a Win- 
chester. 

For a second the white man and the 
red stared fixedly at each other. Which 
was the more surprised it would be difficult 


to say. The white man first awoke to 
action. Just as the Indian raised his 
Winchester, Sullivan sprang upon him. 


The gun flew from the Indian’s hand and 
fell on the rocks some distance away. 
Fortunately it did not explode. 

With wonderful dexterity the Indian drew 
a knife hanging at his belt and cut viciously 
at the rancher, who had grappled him 
with both hands by the throat to prevent 
an outcry. The two were stumbling over 
the rocks, else the knife thrust might have 
gone home in the white man’s body. As 
it was, it did inflict a wound, which would 
after a while prove troublesome, but which 
in the heat of the conflict only served to 
madden the man. The Indian had no 
chance to repeat the blow, the pressure 
on his throttle was so terrible, so much 
greater, indeed, than Sullivan realized, that 
the knife fell from the nerveless hand. 
The Indian turned black in the face— 
Sullivan ‘shaking him as a terrier a rat. 
As the Indian’s muscles relaxed they both 
slipped and fell. Still clutching him vigor- 
ously, the two plunged to the ground, the 
red man underneath. When Sullivan re- 
leased his grip he saw that the Indian was 
dead, either by choking or by breaking his 
back when he fell. 

It was easy to conceal him in one of 
the crannies of the rocks. Before, dis- 
posing of the body, however, the ranch- 
man slipped off the clothing of the dead 
man, which consisted of a beautifully em- 
broidered buckskin shirt, a magnificent 
war bonnet, and the other accouterments 
of a warrior of the first rank. 

A plan had already formed itself in his 
mind to the furtherance of which this 
savage panoply would greatly conduce. 
Possessing himself also of the Indian’s 
weapons, and first taking the precaution 
to bind up as well as he could his wound, 
Sullivan went forward again. This time 
with more caution than ever. 

Finally he reached a place whence he 
could observe the Indiancamp. The cafion 
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widened out into a wooded valley. The 
village was pitched on one side of a stream, 
the same that flowed through the cajfion. 
Fortune favored the rancher, for he ob- 
served a short distance away in the side 
of the cliff, a deep depress on which the 
rock hung, which was sufficiently scored 
out of the wall to afford a man concealment 
from observation from above or below. 

There was the usual bustle and move- 
ment in the camp. Herds of ponies grazed 
on the meadow beyond. Near a clump of 
trees, squaws were busy preparing a meal. 
Children played at mimic warfare. Dogs 
wandered unmolested among the tepees. 
It was all peaceful and undisturbed. 

The ranchman was keen sighted, and he 
scrutinized with utmost care every moving 
figure. His heart beat high with the hope 
that one of them might be Amy Benham. 
But as the hours wore away, he became 
quite certain that none of the women were 
white. 
prisoner in one of the tepees, a thing not 
in itself unlikely. He would not abandon 
his design without making sure at any cost. 

Late in the afternoon the camp was 
aroused to great excitement by the return 
of the warriors. They crossed the brook 
between the cafion and the camp so Sulli- 
van had a near view of them. They were 
talking and gesticulating about the battle. 
He saw no prisoners, and but a few scalps 
were waving triumphantly aloft. On the 
other hand, there were many wounded 
Indians, and he inferred that they had 
been hardly dealt with. Yet they seemed 
*in remarkably good spirits. The troopers 
must have been driven back, but at least 
they had not been massacred. Kennard’s 
troop had evidently not been cut to pieces. 
Sullivan heaved a sigh of relief when he 
came to this conclusion. His conduct 
toward them worried him the more he 
thought of it. 

Suddenly the half-breed, the center of 
another group, sprang into his line of 
vision. Instantly the rancher clutched his 
rifle that lay by his side. He could easily 
have killed the half-breed, and his whole 
soul urged him to shoot down the villain 
without mercy. Second thoughts  re- 
strained him. He had to bide his time 
and hold his hand, but it was the hardest 
thing he ever did. 

The sight of his arch enemy made him 
more certain than ever that Amy Benham 


° ° 
If she were there she must be a 
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must be in one of the tepees. Evening was 
approaching. The cattleman was tired, 
worn out by his long vigil, and he prayed 
that night might speedily come to help 
him make his attempt. Meanwhile, he 
did not take his eyes off the half-breed. 
He observed him go in and out of one of 
the largest tepees several times and con- 
cluded that this was his own. 

Sullivan had a good eye for topography. 
He marked the location of it well, and also 
the character of the surrounding country. 
It would be moonlight shortly after the 
sun set, which was bad for his plan. The 
camp was shaded by a growth of pine 


trees. He saw where the herd of ponies 
was kept. He laid his plans with the 
keenest calculation. He was glad when 


the sun set after the long June day, and 
darkness filled the cafon. Its direction 
was such that the moonlight shone upon 
the farther side, and the deep gloom about 
him made his position the more secure. 
He rose to his feet and slipped off his 
own clothing. He even divested himself 
of his heavy boots and dragged on the 
moccasins of the Indian over his larger 
feet. He put on everything, war bonnet 
and all. His hair was black and his skin 
swarthy, the great plumed war bonnet hid 
most‘of his head. His white arms would 
have betrayed him had he bared them, 
but he happened to have on a dark brown 
undershirt, and that he did not remove. 
He waited until the camp went to sleep. 
It was perhaps half after nine or ten 
o’clock before he thought it safe to venture. 
Sullivan was not what you would have 
called a religious man, and perhaps if only 
his life had been concerned he would not 
have thought of it, but he was going to 
make a desperate endeavor for her, and 
so, before he stepped out of the canon 
he knelt down among the stones and put 
up a voiceless prayer that he might succeed. 
Skirting the wall of the canon as long 
as he could, he gained at last the outskirts 


of the camp. By good fortune he met 
no one. Once a dog sprang at him out 


of the darkness, open-mouthed, but the 
man struck it such a sudden blow on the 
head before it had given tongue that it 
fell back senseless. ; 

The tepee he had marked, stood on rising 
ground about midway one flank of the 
camp. There were no others between it 
and the trees. 
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The ranchman knelt down and put his 
ear against the skins and listened. He 
could hear deep breathing. With his knife he 
made a slit and peered inside. The entrance 
flap in front happened to be thrown back. 
The moonlight shot a beam into the dark- 
ness of the tent, through the opening. By 
its faint refraction he could make out three 
figures therein. Two of them were sprawled 
out on the ground; the third lay in a huddle, 
and all seemed to be sound asleep. 

Was one of them she? If so, which? 
Which was the half-breed? Who could 
the other be? 

He would have given a year of his life 
for more light. His was a frightful risk. 
Suppose he affected an entrance and awoke 
the wrong person! Suppose he made a 
mistake and injured her! 

He found himself plunged into a cold 
sweat. He hesitated but, realizing that 
everything depended upon celerity, he made 
a longer slit to admit him to creep through. 
Holding the knife in one hand, and having 
swung his revolver belt forward so he could 
grasp it readily, his Winchester being slung 
across his back, he crept into the wigwam. 

Inside he could hear and see better. 
The moonlight outlined more clearly the 
three figures. To the right lay two men; 
to the left a smaller figure, undoubtedly a 
woman’s. He crept slowly toward this last, 
praying God that it might be she. 

Whoever she was, she was lying on her 
right side, with the light blanket drawn over 
her face. The man, knife in hand, bent 
over the figure, listening to its slow, regular 
breathing. He must discover who she was. 
There were two ways. He could call her 
name softly, or else draw back the blanket 
and strive to recognize her in the darkness. 
Which should it be? 

He decided upon both methods. Reach- 
ing his hand out, he softly drew the blanket 
aside, at the same time saying in a whisper 
close to the woman’s ear—‘“‘Amy!” 

It was not she! He had just time to 
draw back, when the woman cried out. 
There was alarm in her voice. It awoke 
the two men in the tent to instant life. 
It seemed to Sullivan that they were on 
their feet at the first outcry. 

The ranchman also sprang to his feet. 
The others closed with him. One of them 
was evidently the half-breed, for he called 
out an oath in English. Which one 
he? Sullivan could not tell in the dim 
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light. At any rate, the rancher struck the 
first man full and fair in the breast with 
his knife. Driven with terrific force, it 
sank to the hilt, and the unfortunate re- 
cipient of the blow was hurled to the 
ground stone dead. As the other man 
sprang on him out of the darkness, in 
default of another weapon—for the knife 
had been wrenched from his hand by the 
falling body—Sullivan clenched his fist and 
struck him a terrible blow on the side of 
the head.: The man also reeled and fell. 
The next instant the ranchman burst out 
of the tepee. 

He knew his way perfectly. The moon- 
light now gave him sufficient illumination. 
He dashed through the camp at top speed. 

But the struggle in the wigwam had been 
heard. The man he had stabbed,was dead; 
the man he had struck was senseless, but 
the woman very much alive. She 
filled the whole camp with her outcries. 
Indians in a moment were springing from 
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every tepee. Sullivan caromed into one 
of them. Another made a snatch at him 
and tore off his headdress. Glad to be 


freed from the encumbrance he sped on. 
Someone seeing the fugitive running fired 
at random. Instantly the whole camp was 
in a terrific uproar. Rifles were fired—the 
dogs in the camp ran wildly about barking. 

The confusion helped him. By this time 
he had got to the outskirts. To catch a 
pony was not difficult. Selecting the biggest 
one he could manage, he threw himself 
astride of it, turned and dashed across the 
stream, and headed for the uplands. 

He had made a brave attempt and had 
failed. Nor was he to go free, for 
he could see,in the moonlight that there 
was mounting in hot haste behind him. 
If he had had a decent horse he would 
have laughed their endeavors to scorn, but 
he soon found out that fortune had not 
been kind to him, and the pony he bestrode 
was in no way up to his weight. Well, 
the poor bronco would have to go until he 
dropped, and, when he did, Sullivan would 
fight until he dropped. They should never 
get him alive, and they should be made 
to pay dearly for catching him at all. 

What difference did it make anyway, 
since Amy Benham was lost tohim. Where 
in God’s world was she? What in God’s 
name had happened to her? With this 
burning thought in his brain, he raced up 
the hills seeking safety in the uplands. 
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Natoma No. 1—A combined harvester that threshes gold from cobbles 


Farming for Gold 


The New Game that Dredgers are Playing—Net Profits of Ten Thousand 


an Acre—What d’ye Think o’ That? 


By CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


UPPOSE you owned a piece of hard 
scrabble land, half-covered by cob- 
blestones, big as your normal head, 
and over which squirrels and jack- 
rabbits played hop-scotch; suppose 

it was assessed at seven dollars and a half 
an acre, and yet, one day, a Man-with-an- 
Idea came along, and offered you thirty-five 
dollars an acre; suppose you took it and 
blew in the money, and in a few months 
learned that the new owner was calmly taking 
out from each acre somewhere near $10,000 
in real gold—wouldn’t that annoy you? 
Suppose you not only owned such land, 
but owned a large slice in a San Francisco 
bank, and that after you had sold this land 
at thirty-five an acre, you decided to go after 
some of that gold-nut breakfast food for 
yourself, and that then you paid the Man- 
with-the-Idea just five hundred dollars an 
acre for only a few acres on which to experi- 
ment, wouldn’t you feel o’er-sib and foolish ? 
Well, sir, both of these above paragraphs 
are full-up with sad truths. This Haroun-al- 
Raschid sort of stery has come to pass 


during the twelve-month in the Feather- 
river country, below Oroville. This latest 
frill in gold-mining—gold-dredging—has not 
only humbled the pride and touched the 
capital of several bankers, but has literally 
burrowed a place for itself among the 
legitimate industries of California. Sifting 
the soil, turning out boulders and gold 
bricks, and sprouting incidentally several 
infant industries as by-products. 

It is all most fascinating and luring, but 
lest the reader be hypnotized by these lines, 
and torn from some honest job of deadly 
routine, and inspired to go dig, too, it is well 
to mention right here, that the 1909 gold- 
dredger of latest pattern, with nickel trim- 
mings, hair cushions, full-leather top, and 
Splitdorf sparker, complete, costs f. 0. b. 
and also c. o. d., close to $250,000! Also 
the gold-gravel land in all the West, so far 
as tests show, capable of being run at a 
profit through one of these giant sifters, 
shakers and combers, is limited to about 
25,000 acres, and these acres have long ago 
been bonded and possessed. But the 
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average citizen can get a lot of fun watching 
the buckets dig and delve, and can absorb 
a certain amount of gladness in realizing 
that Californians have solved this problem 
to the wonderment of engineers everywhere. 
To-day, the world’s center of gold-dredging is 
here, up on the Yuba, Americanand Feather 
rivers; sixty big dredgers are at work there, 
and they will add this year to the world’s 
riches close to $7,000,000, or nearly one-half 
of the year’s gold output of the state. 

All this, of course, has not happened in a 
day. It began practically eleven years ago, 
when Captain Couch joined with W. P. 
Hammon in building the first dredge that 
really worked and shook the gold-dust from 
the soil. Pictures of this 
pioneer machine still adorn 
Oroville offices. It looks 
as much like the dredge of 
to-day as Fulton’s steam- 
boat resembles the Lusi- 
tania. But it filled the 
want—it proved the theory 
that gold is here, spread 
all through this sort of 
terminal moraine _ that 
widens like a fan from the 
gorges of the rivers until 
it drops to the level of the 
great Sacramento valley. 
It proved, too, that it could 
be taken out at a profit. 
From its clean-ups of 
nearly $100,000, another 
and better dredge was 
built, more capital became 
interested, and so the dem- 
onstration was made. The 
other day I watched the clean-up on the Yuba, 
at Hammonton—a model town of three 
hundred people, twelve miles above Marys- 
ville. Twelve dredges are busy there, night 
and day; the week’s clean-up averaged 
over $6,000 foreach. I weighed one yellow- 
hot brick, just out of the retort, and all 
ready for shipment to the San Francisco 
Mint, or to Selby’s. All the weights in the 
laboratory shop were needed to balance it— 
six hundred and twenty-five ounces of gold, 
worth at ruling rates, $18.50 an ounce— 
$11,562.50. 

The present-day dredge is a monster af- 
fair, original in detail, its peculiar devices 
adapted and adjusted to the needs that 
experience has demanded. Development 
of electric power—the putting into stout 





W. P. Hammon, the man that built the first 
successful gold-dredger 
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harness of these snow-water torrential 
streams that come pouring from the tip-tops 
of the Sierra Nevada—has made practicable 
this workable combination of buckets, cogs 
and riffles. That first present-era dredge 
of eleven years ago was run by steam power, 
its boilers heated by the wood cut from the 
foothill slopes of the adjacent country. But 
wood to-day would be an impossible means 
of giving power to these machines that never 
stop whirling and whirring, impelled by the 
resistless current that comes from the electric 
power-houses at Colgate and DeSabla. 

Just here it’s worth while recalling that 
those sturdy miners of the 

“Days of old, the days of gold, 

The days of ’49” 
really did think of this 
scheme of things. In the 
intervals of wearing red 
shirts and furnishing ma- 
terial for Bret Harte to tell 
stories about, some of them 
figured out there must be 
pots of money in the rocky 
channels of these big rivers 
—they missed it by not 
considering the gravelly 
banks—and several at- 
tempts were made to delve 
and dredge. One of the 
most exciting of these had 
to do with the outfit of the 
Linda Company of Boston 

those capitalists of Bos- 
ton having been even in 
that day as to-day among 
the daring swashbucklers 
of the capitalist tribes. 
Steamer, dredge and outfit were brought 
around Cape Horn and worked for a 
time on the’ Sacramento. Along in June, 
1850, a company of Californians took 
over the Boston remnants and set out to 
scoop the gold from the channel of the Yuba 
at Ousley’s Bar. In order to gather in a 
few more dollars by the way, the man in 
charge of the craft--Wait Barton, by name 
—contracted to carry wheat from Sacra- 
mento to Marysville, and he also took on a 
few passengers. Three hours after the well- 
equipped expedition set out from Sacra- 
mento, John Perschpacker, a nephew of 
General Sutter, came into the store of 
Almarin Paul, one of the backers of the 
enterprise. He was wet all over and mad 
all through. 























The business end of one of the great dredgers that are drawing from old river beds each year 
millions of dollars in gold 


“Don’t tell me anything about it,” said 
Paul, “that damn dredge has gone to the 
bottom !”’ 

And so it had, helped to its temporary 
grave by the shifting cargo of wheat, and a 
snag that punched a hole in its bottom. 
Later on, the outfit was again floated, and 
set to work on the bar as originally planned. 
Some gold was secured, but not enough to 
pay expenses—the boulders in the river- 
bottom proving too much for the light 
dredging equipment. It made a sensation, 
though, while it worked, and an English 
company—nobody called them syndicates 
then—offered the crowd $100,000 for the 
outfit, but the offer was spurned. Those 
early-day dreamers overlooked one feature 
that present-day dredge operators have 
proved—the gold evidently is not at the 
bottom of the channels of these fast-flowing 


rivers, but has been spread out through the 
soil, scoured from the river’s bed by the 
raging current of storm waters. Twenty 
years ago, more dreamers with money, led 
by the late Major Frank McLaughlin, went 
a-searching for gold in the Feather river 
bottom. They built the Big Bend tunnel 
above Oroville, and later on they lifted the 
whole river into a huge flume, so as to 
uncover the channel for twenty miles or 
more, but the elusive colors had gone— 
gone on down the rushing river, only to be 
caught up by the big dredges of to-day. 

Before the gold-dredging bee came a-buz- 
zing in Mr. Hammon’s bonnet he was 
directing the hopeful destinies of a fruit 
farm near Biggs, on the edge of the valley, 
ten miles or so from where the Feather 
leaves its rocky gorge and jumps into the 
valley on its race to the sea. One season 
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The gold-dredger, 1g09 model, that costs a 


he wanted water for his prune trees—that 
was before the day of dry-farming enthu 
siasm. He started a well, and down about 
thirty feet he ran into enough flake-gold to 
get him excited. He went into the house 
and thought it out, made a few calculations 
and came to the conclusion that there was 
more money in straining that soil than in 
scratching the surface. He still believes this, 
and so do all stockholders of the Yuba Con- 
solidated Gold Fields Company,the Natomas 
Consolidated of California, the Oro Water, 
Light and Power Company, the Marigold 
Mining Company, the Oroville Dredging 
Co., Ltd., and several other companies 
whose names sound like ready-money. 
After one of these has 
disported in a field, the surface is covered 
with giant pyramids of smooth rocks. The 
soil has been thoroughly cultivated, certainly 
to a depth of anywhere from thirty to sixty 
feet! Some earnest protesting persons, 
seeing this, have asserted that the fertile 
farming value of such lands has_ been 
reduced to a negative minimum—whatever 
that may be, and some legislation has been 
talked of to stop such overturning. It has 
been pointed out by these regulators, that 
if land of the sort available for dredging 
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were not so used and five or six thousand 
dollars in gold taken from it, somebody 
might come along and raise pigs or chickens 
on it and make as much as that per acre 
in the course of about fifty years! To this 
argument the gold-dredging economist an- 
swers that no land is touched unless each 
acre will yield at least five thousand good 
gold dollars, and, so yielding, such amount 
at interest, at say three and a half per cent, 
means the country’s enrichment to the 
extent of $175 an acre, annually. This 
calculation assumes that thereafter the land 
is useless, but here the economist has yet 
another arrow for his bow. Near Oroville 
is a once-dredged farm, whereon owner 
Leggett has to-day bearing peach, pear, 
olive and orange trees. He simply poked 
the roots down with a crowbar, tickled the 
rocks, and willing Mother Nature did the rest. 

But the gold-sifters answer the agricul- 
turist in still another way, more convincing, 
perhaps. The great Sacramento valley with 
its 5,200,000 acresof arable land, warranted 
to grow anything that grows anywhere, and 
then some, is on the inside edge of a 
tremendous advance—a “boom,” some 
might say. Because of this, the whole valley 
needs roads—good ones, made of rock, 


























that for centuries has blushed unseen, while 
its rugged cheeks were kissed by golden 
flakes, makes the best kind of road material. 
Everybody is finding that out—finding it 


Rock crushers are busy making over the cobbles left by the dredgers into material for good state roads 
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These nuggets are as big as cobbles. The dredger people own many acres 
of these gold-bearing trees, on farms from which they have 
already taken the gold in the soil 


crushed and rolled. Now this boulder rock out, now, because the gold-dredge managers, 
wise and wide-awake, have set going three 
big rock crushers of 3,000 tons a day 
capacity; one at Oroville, one at Fair Oaks, 
and one at Folsom. It requires especially 


heavy crushers to take a boulder’s 
life—it needs made-to-order me- 
chanism to handle this road-building 
crop, but that has been easy, and 
the rock now is being distributed 
all over the valley. So why should 
anyone cry “Vandal!” and make 
faces at the dredge men, if the rock 
from their 25,000 more-or-less acres 
goes to help make life possible on 
the 5,175,000 acres next door? 
Down at Marysville there’s an- 
other by-product of the dredges: a 
construction company that not only 
makes and repairs dredges for its 
own stockholders, but makes them 
for anyone who is yearning for 
such toys. Here are shops and 
furnaces and offices and pay-rolls, 
and the talk is of spud-posts and 
gantrys and dead men, of man- 
ganese lips and funnel mouths, 
and such like metal anatomy. 
Putting together a gold-dredge is 
not far from building a warship. 
The weights alone are appalling. 
Consider the business end of the 
dredge—which, like Jim Bludsoe, 
holds “the nozzle agin the bank.” 
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Here are sixty-eight buckets on the endless 
belt, and each bucket weighs about two tons 
—a total weight in empty buckets alone of 
136,000 pounds. Each of these buckets will 
hold thirteen and a half cubic feet of earth— 
you can figure what such total weight would 
be. The average empty dredge weighs com- 
plete, over 2,000,000 pounds. One tie-post 
to which the dredge is lassoed while at work 
—“spud-anchor” is the lingo for it—weighs 
over 17,000 pounds of solid steel. 

A big machine of this sort will scoop out 
10,000 cubic yards in a twenty-four hour 
day—all dredges work all night and every 
day in the year. During August, the record 
dredge on the Yuba handled 309,000 cubic 
yards. In the argonaut days it kept a 
placer miner busy to handle four cubic 
yards. One dredge of ’og is doing, therefore, 
the work of 2,500 miners of ’49; and, as sixty 
dredges are to-day giving California’s aurifer- 
ous soil a shake down, their combined work 
foots up fully the output of anarmy of 150,000 
pick-and-shovel miners—think o’ that! 

But this army of to-day works where the 
"49 argonaut would have given up, kicked 


To the Gjoa 


over his bean kettle, and gone to the next 
diggings. Earth that yields three and a 
half cents a cubic yard will pay for cost 
of operation.. Everything over that is profit, 
and the range of yield is from ten to fifteen 
cents. Just now the dredgers are bucking 
the banks to a depth of thirty-five or sixty 
feet, but sixty-five feet is possible and 
dredgers for that depth are building. There 
are dredgers to-day on the Mokelumne, 
Calaveras, and Tuolumne, and there’s one 
in Siskiyou, besides the central colonies on 
the Yuba, American, and the Feather. 
The Guggenheims have two just starting on 
the Klondike, and one building at Marys- 
ville is destined for the Magdalena in 
Colombia. But of all these districts the 
Feather with its five thousand acres yet 
unworked is the largest, while the upper 
Yuba is considered the richest. There’s no 
telling what these scoopers-up will do on 
Hunker creek or Discovery in the Klondike 
country. It will probably need a hot-water 
spray attachment to get that frozen soil 
ready for proper filtering so the button 
nuggets will drop out. 


To the Gjoa 


By EpwWARD ROBESON TAYLOR 


Mayor of San Francisco 


[ With the sloop “‘Gjoa” Captain Roald Amundsen made the Northwest passage in 1905, 
arriving at San Francisco in October, 1906; and now the vessel has been given to that city 


for preservation in Golden Gate Park.] 


At last I rest in peace where nevermore 
The waves shall whip my stout-resisting side— 


Ignobly rest, and swell with bitter pride 
As casual eyes all lightly scan me o’er— 

Me, that have dared the Arctic’s awful shore, 
And with the bold Norwegian as my guide 
Sailed the dread Pass to other keels denied 
Where we shall dwell with Fame forevermore. 


Ah, it is pleasant here with birds and trees, 
With laughter-loving children, and the sea’s 
Keen winds that romp upon my orphaned deck; 
Yet, mid this fatal peace at times I yearn 
To face again the dangers of a wreck, 
To see once more the great Aurora burn. 














A Cowpuncher’s Faretvell 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


I busted you myself, Bronc, an’ larned you all you know; 

I’ve rode you ’crosst the sizzlin’ flats, ’ve rode you through the snow; 
I’ve rode you on the range, Bronc, an’ many a steer we threw; 

We outran all the ponies at the Cowtown barbecue. 


I never lost on you, Bronc, when bankin’ on your pluck, 
But now I’ve staked an’ lost my hoss because I trusted luck. 
At cyards, roulette or ivories I lose out every whirl, 

For Pluck is shore a thoroughbred but Luck’s a painted girl. 


I played all my dinero, I staked my chaps an’ butes, 

For I was boun’ to show them greasers I was game, the brutes! 
They flashed their teeth sarcastic, I reckon it was fun 

For them to see a puncher strip clean to his socks an’ gun. 


I played to lose your saddle, I lost your silver bit; 

As long as I had you, my Bronc, I didn’t care for it. 

An’ then the devil sneers, so, ““The senor stake hees horse ?”’ 
An’ I—well, like a cussed fool, I gulped an’ says, ‘‘In course!” 


But he held all the aces, he seen right through my bluff, 

An’ called it—Bronc, we say ‘‘good-bye’*; it shore is mighty tough! 
For you have carried white men as use their hosses right, 

But Salazar’s a drunken fool an’ kills ’em in a night. 


A greaser, primed up with mezcal, ’ll give ’em quirt an’ spur; 
You seen that little Bar X mare an’ what he done to her; 

He sold her to Apaches, her back was raw and skinned, 

All saddle-galled an’ scalded up an’ broke in knees an’ wind. 


I’d sooner draw a fine bead right on your pretty head 
Afore that greaser straddles you; I’d ruther see you dead! 
You pull stakes for the hills, pronto! Be a Bronc agin, 
For I can’t shoot a pony, though I kim stand up to men. 


From off your back the saddle an’ from your neck the rope, 

An’ may no other tighten there! is my last wish an’ hope. 

You’ll range on yonder mountains where feed is high an’ rank; 

Now, mind, it’s for your good, my Bronc, when this quirt hits your flank. 


So long, amigo. Hell, what a jump! He’ll travel good and far 
Afore that cut’s done smartin’ him. —Hold on there, Salazar! 
Don’t mount. That pony stays free; Pll pay the price you name, 
An’, if you’ve got a kick, our guns take hand in this here game. 
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Solano lies where the 


Sacramento meets the Bay 


A Valley County 


Solano Farms and Orchards—A Solid Bit of the Sacramento Valley with a Moist Margin 





Fish and Fowl—Farly Cherries and No Small Boys—Varied Products 


By A. J. WELLS 


MERSON notes a custom of old days in the 

Cape Cod region, where a minister was invited 
to ask a blessing on a newly-acquired piece of land. 
On one occasion, the dominie who was called, knew 
a thing or two about land, and looking over the thin 
soil he declined to pray for it. “No,” he said, “‘this 
land want a prayer—this land wants 
manure.” Solano county land does not belong to 
the Cape Cod class. It 
fertilizers. For the most part, blessing and richness 
went with the making of the land. 
at once, like the man who to save time said grace 


does not 
> 


wants farmers and _ not 
It was all done 


over his pork barrels and cabbages in the cellar. 
Solano wants nothing so much as good farmers and 
more of them. If not literally a land of milk and 
honey, at least, no one needs to live on skim milk 
and glucose. 

Solano lies at the bottom of the Sacramento valley, 
that is to say, at its lower end, where the waters of 
the Sacramento river meet the bay, and if some 
prosaic outlander suggests that only the lower region 


of the county can touch the bay, and but a narrow 
strip of land be delta land, we remind him that the 
county wasn’t made yesterday, and that when the 
process began the heart of Solano was at the bottom 
of the bay. The mouth of the Sacramento, some 
millenniums ago, was far up what is now the val- 
ley, and the river was a soil-carrier then as now. 


Commissioned to make farms for Eastern colonists 


where ducks swam and tules grew, it dropped its 
sediment, filled its own mouth with mud, made new 
channels and filled them up, and pushed southward 
leaving a whole tier of counties behind it. 

Of these, Solano is now the base, and is likely to 
remain so through our day. Much of its area is 
the deposit of the river, and this fact has for you a 
two-sided interest. Your farm will not wear out, 
and it need not be large. 

The same Providence which made the soil rich, 
is all 
good, but as “‘there’s odds in deacons,”’ so there are 


Here the inland 


made the climate good. California climate 


degrees of goodness in climate. 
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Solano offers a variety from which the newcomer may choose 


heat touches the coolness of the ocean shore; summer 
is modified by the bay breezes, and the result is a 
temperature very equable and comfortable. 

Inland the cherry will ripen before the frost is 
well out of the ground in New York, and the orange 
will show its gold in November when the Eastern 
farmer is making things snug about house and barn 
for a cold winter. 

It’s an old story, and we touch it to point a lesson 
the farmer is slow to learn—a kindly climate is an 
agricultural asset of value. Of all the factors which 
influence the yield which help crop production, right 
climatic conditions are the most potent. 

The farmer who splits his cow’s tail and lays in 
a piece of fat pork to relieve her from “wolf in the 
tail,” or who bores her horn and runs in turpentine 
under the conviction that she is suffering from 
“holler horn,” will be slow to appreciate the worth 
of climate on the farm, but he comes around when 
he sees two crops grown on the same land in one 
season or sees his Jerseys sleek and fat on the alfalfa 
fields in midwinter, gathers strawberries for his 
shortcake ten months in the year, or plants potatoes 
for a new crop in January. And a certain class of 
farmers will catch on to the fact that in California, 
climate has a controlling influence upon the matter 
of rush and hurry in planting and harvesting as it 
does upon the cost of production and the habits of 
life. And if I could make it appear that you sleep 
a little better, and can lie abed a little longer, because 
the climate is just right, a large contingent would 
plan to migrate at once. The climate of Solano is 
certainly comfortable for a lazy man, as well as 
economical for a thrifty one. 





orchard 


Solano, like other counties in the great valley, 
wants more farms, because many are too large. ‘“The 
little farm well tilled,” is becoming the ideal, partly 
because it looks better and costs less, and partly be- 
cause we are beginning to appreciate the possibilities 
of anacre. But it is also becoming a necessity. There 
were long years in California when land could not 
Nobody wanted to buy. Now the tide 
has turned and a man’s land has a value, because 
several people want it. It marks the pressure of 
land-hunger in the older states. It is a question 
what the children of the second generation are going 
The old farm is wearing out, has been 


be SC Id. 


to get. 
divided, and will not bear cutting up again. 

It is a question, too, how hungry Europe and 
starving Asia are to be fed. When cannibals have 
been caught and tamed, then comes the problem of 
keeping them alive. They have lived by eating their 
fellows—now they must learn to know beans and to 
As civilization gets older, bean fields 
get scarcer. Two big men in a county can no 
longer go out as Abraham and Lot did, and parcel 
out the whole bailiwick among themselves. They did 
it in California once, and now California wants more 
citizens. She has the best of 
everything, and benevolently wants to share it with 
land than 
more acres than landlords, and is ready 


grow beans. 


She is generous. 


others, but she has relatively more 
citizens 
to divide. 
France, Germany and Belgium enjoy a prosperity 
and a spirit of rural contentment which England has 
not, because a large yield is secured from a small 
acreage. And now England has a small holding 
law—is seeking to provide a few acres of land which 
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slopes, wheat and hay land, or grazing land on the western 


a man can cultivate as owner or tenant, and to have 
as many small farmers as can be secured. The 
“garden cities’ which have been established also 
show the growing movement in favor of small 
holdings. 

Small farms are multiplying in California, and it 
is part of the advantages reaped by the homeseeker 
that he can get into the heart of a well improved 
region and get a slice from some highly prized 
ranch which has become too big for its owner. And 
no other country can make so much out of a few 
acres, because no other has California climate to go 
with the acres. 

Solano offers variety. The newcomer can choose. 
It is a wheat and barley county—a hay county—has 
much grazing land where the hills show on the west, 
or the tide water laps up into the tules—marsh land 
too wet to plow, but excellent for stock. There is 
summer fallowing where wheat is grown, and 
irrigating ditches and wells with pumping engines 
where alfalfa flourishes and the dairy is prosperous— 
there are large areas where the orchard constitutes 
the farm, and nothing is grown but fruit, and there 
are sections where the truck-farmer should be happy 
on the rich soil. 

Fishing is a considerable industry on the water 
front, and there are large manufactories at Mare 
island and Benicia. Solano took the prize some 
years ago as the most representative county, pro- 
ducing the greatest variety of food stuffs, having the 
most resources, the most prolific soil and the most 
satisfactory climate. A cup, valued at $5,000, was 
awarded by popular vote at the midwinter fair. 
This is worth noting and will help to justify what 


hills 


we are saying with our usual optimism about the 
county. 

The diversified farming and fruit growing of the 
county rest on a substantial basis. Farms produce 
standard crops always marketable; and _ fruit 
districts are regular in their yield; and so much in 
advance of the other sections as to command the 
highest prices. The few changes being made are 
progressive, as where pumps are being installed and 
alfalfa grown, or where a farm is divided and part 
sold off. The dry lands are rich, and are underlaid 
by abundant water easily brought to the surface; 
there is an irrigation district with gravity water; 
farms are generally free from incumbrance; the tax 
rate is low; roads are good and real property and 
improvements show much aggregate wealth. 

There is an army barrack and arsenal at Benicia 
with large tanneries and an extensive manufactory 
of agricultural machinery with large monthly pay- 
roll, while the navy-yard at Mare island has a pay- 
roll of about $140,000 monthly. Vallejo furnishes 
most of the workmen for the government shops, and 
has her own active manufacturing interests. Suisun 
has nearby a great cement plant with a producing 
capacity of 3,500 barrels of Portland cement daily, 
and employing 1,000 men. The town has packing 
houses and the large fruit interests centering here 
employ many pickers and packers, setting free 
$10,000 monthly as wages. Vacaville is a larger 
fruit center, the gross sales averaging $2,500,000 
yearly, the fruit season swelling the population of 
the community from 2,500 to 10,000. 

Dixon is a telephone center for farmers, every 
farm for miles being in the system, the original lines 









































A memory of the Franciscan pioneers 
being barbed wire fences. The system now covers 
an area of more than fifty miles and reaches into the 
adjoining county. The Dixon creamery dis- 
tributes more than $60,000 yearly to 
dairymen, and a model dairy on 
the edge of the town provides 
certified milk and cream abso- 
lutely clean. Uniformed work- 
men, cement floors, perfect 
and repeated 
strainings through sterilized 


cleanliness 


cotton insure a fancy price 
for the output, and substan- 
Vista 
large warehouses on the banks 
of the a large 
cannery, 
chiefly, and a business in grain 


tial profits. Rio has 
Sacramento, 
putting up asparagus 


tons annually, 
fresh 


shipments of 10,000 
with of 
The river towns are trading points 
for the islands and farms the 
mainland—large stock and farm 
districts are tributary, representing many thousand 


600 tons salmon. 


on 
acres of hay and barley, and varied products from 


the rich the 
river channels. Transporta- 


islands among 
tion includes Southern Pacific 
and branch, and 
boats the river 
the bay, regular lines of freight 


lines, main 


on and on 
and passenger steamers. 
The letters that spell pros- 


perity, are farms, orchards, 
factories, and these represent 
employment, opportunity, coin 
in circulation, bank deposits, 
building operations, progress. 
Recall again that saying of the 
sagacious man now having the 
time of his life over in Africa, 


Ex-President Roosevelt, “A 








Dairying up-to-date 
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poor locality is just the locality where 
it is hardest for the ablest type of man 
to do well. As a rule, the most pros- 
perous man is the man who has pros- 
perous people to deal with.” Put this 
into italics or caps, and commit yourself 
to it as a good working rule. 

We have sketched the situation in this 
county broadly, for your information. We 
remind you again that it is a part of the 
great valley; that it will share largely its 
destiny. The valley has beauty of situa- 
tion, charm of climate, fertility of soil, 
wealth of water. It is destined to havea 
large population. Better than the Nile 
valley, if for no other reason than this, 
that it is in the United States, and its 
people are a fine people, its lands are yet 
cheap. Above the irrigation system of 
Egypt, where they still irrigate the land 
laboriously by rude contrivances—land on 
the Nile is worth from $300 to $500 an acre. What 
makes it high? Population. Somebody wants it. 

Land will double in value in this valley as 

settlers pour in. Land in this valley 
to-day is a good investment. 
Note finally, that while this 
county is in the Sacramento 
valley, it is in the best part 
of it, and will be when the 
great plans for controlling 
the flood waters of the 
river are all carried out. 

There are tide lands here; 

but no swamps; the tule 

marshes are salt; the bay 
opens to the ocean at the 
Golden Gate, and the salt 
sea-breeze full of health. 
The county has recently issued 
a large booklet, full of details, 
carefully gathered and well illus- 
trated. The county seat of Solano 
is Fairfield, and the clerk of the 
board of supervisors will send you a copy if you 
are setting your face toward California. 


is 





Solano river landings are busy little ports 








The Merits of Mendocino 


A California County of Forests and Streams, Bordering on the Ocean—A Great Terri- 


tory Where Lumbering and Agriculture Combine for a People’s Prosperity 


O the traveler seeking scenes where the sea 
and mountains form an ever-present panorama, 
to the homeseeker Jonging for a land teeming with 
the fruits of the earth, there could be no more 


By GENEVIEVE YOELL PARKHURST 


incapable of exhaustion, for all through the county 
the rivers wind down hill and through dale, fer- 
tilizing the valleys, and assisting in the logging 
flumes and camps on their way to the great ocean. 


Arcadian realm than Mendocino county. Situated The valleys watered by the rivers are splendid pro- 
in the heart of the timber district, for a long time ducers—in fact, this is one of the counties whose 


it was erroneously believed 
that this was purely a tim- 
ber country, but the real 
truth is that there is hardly 
an agricultural pursuit that, 
somewhere in its bounda- 
ries, is not exemplified in a 
model condition, from the 
grazing, dairy and wheat 
lands, to the orchards, hop 
lands, vineyards and timber 
lands, and to the copper, 
graphite and coal deposits 
that have lately added 
materially to the assets of 
the county. 

Mendocino is one of the 
coast counties of Califor- 
nia, and is situated about 
seventy-five miles—as the 
crow flies—north of San 
Francisco. Geographically 
it is a hill country, whose 
many Valleys are drained by 
the waters of numerous 
rivers, and whose equable 
climate is due, in winter to 
the protective influence of 
the Japan current, and in 
summer, to the cool fogs 
that roll in along the coast 
late in the afternoons. The 
air is like the effervescence 
of rare old wine, for the 
altitude in some sections 
over three thousand feet, is 
just sufficient to allow the 
residents to breathe inspira- 
tion without the attendant 
discomforts of too great an 
elevation. 

The Mendocino water- 
power is marvelous in its 
capacity, seeming almost 
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In the heart of the Mendocino forest 


orchards and vineyards are 
carried on successfully with 
absolutely no irrigation. 
“To him that hath” would 
apply for irrigation, would 
be an easy matter if it were 
necessary. Besides the 
rivers there are many natu- 
ral springs and artesian 
wells, bubbling with mineral 
and with clear drinking 
water, and even in the high- 
est part of the Coast range, 
water can be struck at no 
greater depth than twenty- 
five feet. 

The principal valleys and 
the rivers which drain them 
are Potter valley, the basin 
of the Russian river, noted 
throughout the county as 
its largest area of fertile soil; 
Ukiah valley, on the banks 
of the Russian river; Little 
Lake valley, the basin of 


Anderson valley, famous as 
an apple district, on the 
Navarro river; Round val- 
ley, the seat of the Indian 
reservation, watered by the 
Eel river; Hermitage valley, 
on Dry creek; and Long 
valley, where its chief town, 
Sherwood, is kept ever-green 
by the influence of several 
smaller creeks and rivers. 
Besides these, all along the 
coast, the harbors are 
situated on or near ihe 
mouth of a river. Some of 
these smaller tributaries are 
the Garcia river at Point 
Arena, Greenwood creek at 
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Anderson valley, in Mendocino county, is a smiling scene of peace 


Greenwood, Albion river at “Albion, Big river at 


Mendocino City, Caspar river at Caspar, and the 


Noyo river at Fort Bragg. 
The 
beautiful 


seat 


county and largest city is Ukiah, a 
hundred 
nestled among the vineyards, orchards and hop- 
lands of the foothills. It 


business blocks and a beautiful public school site, 


place of thirty-five people, 


has many handsome 


the gift of one of its pioneers. The high school in 
the center of the town is accredited at the universi 
A short dr Ukiah is the 

state hospital for the insane, which is a source of 
revenue to the 


ties. ive from Mendocino 


great county, supporting nine 
lundred patients, and carrying a pay-roll of six 
thousand dollars a month, Its four hundred and fifty 
acres—only two hundred of which are under cultiva- 
tion—are typical of the county, producing all of the 
green produce consumed, and returning besides a 
yearly income of not less than twenty thousand 
dollars. F. C. 


perimented on these lands with irrigation, deep 


Handy, its business manager, ex- 


soil plowing, and fertilizing, and the results are 
marvelous. He says that there is no portion of 
Mendocino county which would not do likewise 
with a attempt at 
Ukiah has all of-the modern conveniences in the 


very small intensive farming. 
way of electric lights, a sewer system and a good 
water supply. It can boast of three banks, all on a 
good financial footing, two canneries and a flour 
mill. is the fish 


hatchery where trout are incubated to supply the 


Half a mile west on Gibson creek 


neighboring streams. 
The 


Bragg; 
; 


Fort 
in less than seven years this town has grown 


largest coast town of the county is 
rom a small village of eight hundred to a thriving 
city of twenty-six hundred people. It 


San 


has daily 


connection with Francisco and the interior 


ind plenty 


towns by way of the Union Lumber Co’s railroad 
and automobile stage line to Willits, and has almost 
daily service with the largest coast cities through 
the lumber and passenger steamers that ply along 


the coast. It is the largest lumber shipping point 





in the state, disposing of over 8o,c 
year. It 


business blocks, 


,000 feet last 
several fine 
two hotels, and all of the modern 


> 
has a prosperous bank, 
conveniences. 


to house the 


The two hotels here are not adequate 
transient 
daily, and it would be a paying 


guests that come and go 
investment for a 
competent and enterprising man to build a first 
class modern hotel in this steadily growil town. 


\g 
g 
the flowers and 


Vines attaining remarkable profusion; 


The gardens here are beautiful, 
the climate 
and sea air being extremely conducive to roses in 
particular the year round. 

Willits, a to#vn of a thousand people, is at the 
head of the Northwestern Pacific 
connecting point of a branch line that extends to 


R. R. and is the 


Sherwood and which is soon to reach as far as 


Eureka in Humboldt county. It is the center of 
the grazing district and also is the link between the 
The 
hotel in Willits is not to be surpassed for service 
and equipment by any hostelry in the interior, and 


coast towns and the interior of the county. 


the bank of Willits numbers as its directors several 


of San Francisco’s financial kings. Point Arena 
and Mendocino City are thriving towns on the 


Pacific Ocean with lighthouses and_ life-saving 


stations, and like all of the towns in the county, 
their populations enjoy all of the accommodations 
accorded by the present state of civilization in the 
way of schools, water supply, lights, and sewer 
systems. Other towns of importance are Hopland, 
Sooneville, Calpella, Wendling, Greenwood Man 
chester and Albion. 
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A County of Various Resources 














Beautiful rivers winding everywhere through forest and open country to the nearby ocean are a feature of Mendocino county 


Mendocino county is easily reached both in its 
inland and its coast centers. The Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Co. runs two trains a day each 
way from San Francisco to Sherwood, stopping at 
all of the principal cities of Sonoma and Marin 
counties, and at the towns of Hopland, Ukiah, 
Calpella and Willits, as well as at a number of flag 
stations between. Surveys have been made and 
plans are under way for the railroad to extend to 
Eureka, and in time it will undoubtedly run farther 
up into the northern states. At present the distance 
to Eureka is bridged by an automobile stage line. 
The Union Lumber Co’s railroad runs from Fort 
Bragg to Irmulco, connecting there with an auto- 
mobile which goes to Willits twice daily each way. 
Besides, there are stage lines intersecting and 
traveling through the whole county and running 
daily into Lake and Sonoma counties. Numerous 
steamers in the lumber and passenger traffic touch 
almost daily at all of the coast ports, so that there 
is no nook or corner of the county that does not come 
in daily contact with the outside world. 

One of the remunerative of 
industries is hop raising. The alluvial soil around 
Ukiah and Hopland has been said by experts to 
produce the best seasoned hops and the most 
fecund vines of any place in the world. They grow 
without any irrigation and, as they bear from the 
first year, a hop field is almost sure to be a paying 
venture from the first twenty-four months. 

The Point Arena and Manchester sections are 
famous as one of the largest dairy districts of the 
state. A large percentage of the choice table butter 
purchased by the exclusive wholesale grocers of 
San Francisco is from the coast towns of Mendocino, 
Last year the Manchester Creamery exported a 


most Mendocino 


hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds of this 
article, receiving from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents a pound for it. There are four creameries in 
and around Point Arena—one of which is a private 
concern on the Bishop ranch, one of the finest bred 
cattle ranches in the state. 
creameries all state that the demand for their butter 
is greater than the supply, and as there are hundreds 
of acres all along the coast and back in the hills 


The managers of these 


that would feed thousands of cattle, good advice 
to a prospective settler would be to make butter 
while the coast is clear. 

Vineyarding is an industry that has been very 
little advertised—the main reason for this being 
that the Mendocino grape has been of such value 
that the producers had no trouble to find a market, 
the contracts being let months before the season 
opened. At Calpella, a few miles above Ukiah on 
the Northwestern Pacific there is a prosperous 
winery. The standard test for wine-grapes is 
twenty-two per cent sugar, and the Mendocino 
grapes have ranged as high as twenty-nine per cent. 
Good unimproved grape land can be bought in the 
vicinity of Ukiah for twenty-five dollars the acre, 
and a well-planted vineyard at two hundred dollars. 

The orchards of the county are set mostly to 
pears, prunes and apples, although cherries, at even 
a high altitude, have produced a high-grade black 
tartarian which has received much praise from 
Luther Burbank, and has sold in San Francisco for 
twenty-five cents a pound. Apples reach a state of 
perfection in the colder parts of the county—back 
in the hills along the coast—although the greatest 
apple-producing district is in the Booneville and 
Anderson valley section where there are a great 
many driers, all of which are prosperous. 
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Harvest time in Mendocino is a strenuous season, for the yield is enormous 


A great opportunity awaits the newcomer to 
Mendocino county who will start a vegetable and 
garden truck-farm on an extensive and intensive 
scale. In many of the towns, especially along the 
coast, nearly all of their produce is imported from 
San Francisco, and so meager is the supply, that 
many times before steamer day, these towns are 
almost without green produce. Just think of the 
profit to one who understood vegetables and table 
greens to the extent of always having the vegeta- 
bles of the season at hand for eager customers! 

About eight Jerryhill, a 
journeyman preacher, 
happened into Fort 
Bragg. He had a large 
family 
hundred dollars in the 
A man of obser 


once 


years ago, George 


and only six 
world. 
vation, he at 
noticed the lack of 


vegetables and green 
fruit, and realized the 
possibilities in the acres 
of idle lands that lay 
all around him. He 
that soil that 


sustain through 


knew 
could 
centuries, vast growths 

maintain less. vital 
sixteen acres of land 
near Puddin’ creek, a short distance from Fort 
Bragg, and not having sufficient money with 
which to pay for his seeds or to build him a 
borrowed the land without difficulty. 
He planted potatoes, cabbages, peas, beans, ber- 
He was the butt 
of a great many scoffs and jeers, but the unbelievers 


knew neither the man nor the land. To-day he 


of forest, could certainly 


growths. So he bought 


shack, he 


ries, and some few fruit trees. 


Trophies from the forest streams 


has a comfortable home on a forty-acre farm, some 
business property in Los Angeles, a good-sized bank 
account, and a prosperous and thriving family of ten 
children. He says that his potatoes paid himas high 
as five hundred dollars to the acre. This may seem 
like a rub of Aladdin’s lamp, but to the doubters, 
we would say: “Write and ask George Berryhill.” 
It would not be fair to dwell on the products of 
Mendocino without touching on a timber section 
which boasts the most thickly grown forests of pine 
and redwood in the state of California. For a width 
of twenty-four miles the whole length of the county, 
the foothills and higher 

slopes of the Coast range 

are clad with an almost 

inexhaustible wealth of 

sequoia sempervirens 

and white pine. Al- 

though these lands are 

for the most part in the 

hands of a few lumber 

still they 
are a source of great 


sovereigns, 


revenue to the county 
and to its population, 
as they employ thou- 
sands of laborers at 
good wages. There are 
many sawmills throughout the forests and along 
the coast, some of which are at Caspar, Greenwood, 
Albion, Mendocino City, Fort Bragg and Irmulco, 
and belong to either the Union or the L. E. White 


Lumber Companies, and in the woods around 
Willits are the mills of the Irvine & Muir and the 


Northwestern Lumber Companies—the latter being 


considered the best equipped mill in the state. To 
the lumber men alone, do the settlers of Fort Bragg 
other towns their railroad connections. 


and owe 











